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THE SEA SWASHES OF A SAILOR. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH PHIL TALKS OF GOING TO SEA, AND 
MEETS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
. I HAVE a very decided fancy for going to 
sea, father.” 
‘* Going to sea!” exclaimed my father, open- 
ing his eyes with astonishment. ‘ What in 
the world put that idea into your head?” 
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I could not exactly tell what had put it there, 
but it was there. I had just returned to St. Louis 
from Chicago, where I had spent two years at 
the desk. I had been brought up in the wilds 
of the Upper Missouri, where only a semi- 
civilization prevails, even among the white 
settlers. I had worked at carpentering for two 


‘| years, and I had come to the conclusion that 


neither the life of a clerk nor that of a carpen- 
ter suited me. I had done well at both; for 
though I was only eighteen, I had saved about 
twelve hundred dollars of my own earnings, 
which, added to other sums that had fallen to 
me, made me rich in the sum of thirty-five 
hundred dollars. 
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My life in the backwoods and my campaign 
with the Indians had given me a taste for ad- 
venture. I wished to see more of the world. 
But Iam sure I should not have yielded to this 
fancy if it had been a mere whim, as it is in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred with boys. 
I had never left a place where I worked of my 
own accord: the places had left me. The car- 
penter with whom I had served my apprentice- 
ship gave up business, and the firm that had 
employed me as assistant book-keeper was dis- 
solved by the death of the junior partner. I 
was again out of business, and I was deter- 
mined to settle what seemed to be the problem 
of my life before I engaged in any other enter- 
prise. 

For eleven years of my life I had known no 
parents. They believed that I had perished 
in the waters of the Upper Missouri. I had 
found my father, who had been a miserable 
sot, but was now an honest, sober, Christian 
man, in a responsible position, which yielded 
him a salary of three thousarid dollars a year. 
But while he was the degraded being I had 
first seen him, his wife had fled from him to 
the protection and care of her wealthy father. 
My mother had suffered so much from my fa- 
ther’s terrible infirmity, that she was glad to 
escape from him, and to enjoy a milder misery 
in her own loneliness. : 

Though my father had reformed his life, and 
become a better man than ever before, he found 
it impossible to recover the companion of his 
early years. She had been in Europe five 
years, where the health of her brother’s wife 
required him to live. My father had wrigten 
to Mr. Collingsby, my grandfather, and I had 
told him, face to face, that I was his daughter's 
son; but I had been indignantly spurned and 
repelled. My mother’s family seemed to have 
used every possible effort ? both my fa- 
ther and myself from communicating with her. 
She had spent the winter in Nice, and was ex- 
pected to remain there till May. 

I had never seen my mother since I was two 
years old. I had no remembrance of her, and 
I did not feel that I could settle down upon 
the business of life till I had told her the 
strange story of my safety, and gathered to- 
gether our little family under one roof. Ex- 
istence seemed to be no longer tolerable unless 
I could attain this desirable result. Nice was 
on the Mediterranean, and, with little or no 
idea of the life of a sailor, I wanted to make 
a voyage to that sea. 

I had served the firm of Collingsby & Faxon 
in Chicago as faithfully as I knew how; I had 
pursued and captured the former junior part- 
ner of the firm, who had attempted to swindle 


| and about navigation. 
_| that I should make a good sailor, and I had 





his associate; and for this service my grand- 
father and his son had presented me the yacht 
in which the defaulter had attempted to escape. 
In this craft I had imbibed a taste for nautical 
matters, and I wished to enlarge my experience 
on the broad ocean, which I had never seen. 

In pursuing Mr. Collingsby’s junior partner, 
1 had run athwart the hawse of Mr. Ben Wa- 
terford, a reckless speculator, and the associate 
of the defaulter, who had attempted to elope 
with my fair cousin, Marian Collingsby. I 
had thus won the regard of the Collingsbys, 
while I had incurred the everlasting hatred of 
Mr. Waterford, whose malice and revenge I 
was yet to feel. But in spite of the good char- 
acter I had established, and the service I had 
rendered, the family of my mother refused to 
recognize me, or even to hear the evidence of 
my relationship. I thought that they hated 
my father, and intended to do all they could 
to keep him from seeing her. Her stay in Eu- 
rope was prolonged, and I feared that her fa- 
ther and brother were using their influence to 
keep her there, in order to prevent my father 
or me from seeing her. 

I was determined to see her, and to fight my 
way into her presence if necessary. At the 
same time I wanted to learn all about a ship, 
I had flattered myself 


spent. my evenings, during the last year of 
my stay in Chicago, in studying navigation. 
Though I had never seen the ocean, I had 
worked up all the problems laid down in the 
books. I wanted to go to sea, and to make 
my way from a common sailor up to the com- 
mand of a ship. I say I wanted to do this, 
and the thought of it furnished abundant food 
for my imagination; but I cannot say that I 
ever expected to realize my nautical ambition. 
I had borrowed a sextant, and used it on board 
of my boat, so that I was practically skilled in 
its use. I had taken the latitude and longi- 
tude of many points on Lake Michigan, and 
proved the correctness of my figures by com- 
paring them with the books. 

I intended to go to Nice, whether I went to 
sea as a Sailor or not. I had sold my boat for 
eight hundred dollars, and with seyen hun- 
dred more I had saved from my salary, I had 
fifteen hundred dollars, which I was willing to 
devote to the trip to Europe. But somehow it 
seemed to go against my grain to pay a hun- 
dred dollars or more for my passage, when I 
wanted to obtain knowledge and experience as 
asailor. I preferred to take a place among 
the old salts in the forecastle, go aloft, haul, 
reef, and steer, to idling away my time in the 
cabin. 
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*¢T want to be a sailor, father,” I added. ‘I 
want to know the business, at least.” 

“I’m afraid that boat on the lake has 
turned your head, Philip,” said my father. 
‘“« Why, you never even saw the ocean.” 

*¢ Well, I have seen the lake, and the ocean 
cannot be very much different from it, except 
in extent.” 

‘‘ But the life of a sailor is a miserable one. 
You will be crowded into a dirty forecastle 
with the hardest kind of men.” 

‘TI am willing to take things as they come. 
I am going to Nice, at any rate, and I may as 
well work my passage there, and learn what I 
wish to know, as to bea gentleman in the cabin.” 

‘* You are old enough to think for yourself, 
Philip; but, in my opinion, one voyage will 
satisfy you.” 

“If it does, that’s the end of the idea.” 

‘* Do you expect to go to work in a ship just 
as you would in a store, and leave her when it 
suits your own convenience?” asked my father, 
with a smile. 

“I can ship to some port on the Mediter- 
ranean, and leave the vessel when she reaches 
her destination.” 


‘I think not. I believe sailors ship for the 


voyage out and home, though you may be 
able to make such an arrangement as you pro- 


pose. I don’t like your plan, Philip. You are 
going to find your mother. It is now the mid- 
dle of March. If you get off by the first of 
April, you may make a long passage, and per- 
haps not reach Nice till your mother has gone 
from there.” 

‘**I shall follow her, if I go all over Europe,” 
I replied. 

‘* But don’t you think it is absurd to subject 
yourself and me to all this uncertainty?” 

‘Perhaps it is; but I wanted to kill two 
birds with one stone.” 

‘* When you throw one stone at two birds, 
you dre pretty sure to hit neither of them. Be 
sensible, Philip. Go to New York, take a 
steamer to Liverpool or Havre, and then pro- 
ceed to Nice by railroad. You will be there 
in a fortnight after you start.” 

My father was very earnest in his protest 
against my plan, and finally reasoned me out 
of it. I believed that fathers were almost al- 
ways right, and I was unwilling to take the 
responsibility of disregarding his advice, even 
while he permitted me to do asI pleased. I 
had been idle long enough to desire to be 
again engaged in some active pursuit or some 
stirring recreation. I abandoned my plan; 
but circumstances afterwards left me no alter- 
native but to adopt it again. 





I immediately commenced making my prep- 
arations for the trip to Europe, and in three 
days I was ready to depart. I had caHed upon 
and bade adieu to all my friends in St. Louis, 
except Mr. Lamar, a merchant who had been 
very kind to me in the day of adversity. On 
the day before I intended to start, I went to 
his counting-room, and found him busy with 
a gentleman. I waited till he was disengaged, 
and picked up The Reveille to amuse myself 
for the time. Before I could become interest- 
ed in the contents of the newspaper, the voice 
of the gentleman with whom the merchant 
was occupied attracted, my attention. I looked 
at him a second time, and as he turned his 
head I recagnized Mr. Ben Waterford. 

I was conscious that this man was my ene- 
my for life. I was rather startled, for I assure 
my sympathizing reader that I was not at all 
anxious to meet him. The last time I had 
seen him was on the bank of Lake Michigan, 
at the mouth of a creek where I had left him, 
having taken possession of his yacht, after a 
hard battle with him, in order to prevent him 
from running away with my fair cousin, Miss 
Marian Collingsby. I had entirely defeated 
his plans, as well as those of Mr. Whippleton, 
Mr. Collingsby’s partner; and when the busi- 
ness affairs of the latter were examined, they 
involved those of the former. He was driven 
into bankruptcy, and did not again show his 
face in Chicago. Very likely, if I had not 
thwarted him, he would have married the 
daughter of Mr. Collingsby, and, perhaps, at 
the same time, have saved himself from finan- 
cial fuin. - 

I read my newspaper, and hoped Mr. Ben 
Waterford would not see me. I was rather 
curious to know what business he had with 
Mr. Lamar. I could hear an occasional word, 
and I was soon satisfied that the parties were 
talking about lands. The Chicago gentleman 
was at his former business, evidently ; for then 
he had been a speculator in lands. I could 
not understand how one as effectually cleaned 
out as he was represented to be could have any 
lands to sell, or any funds to buy them. 

‘“*How are you, Phil? How do you do?” 
said Mr. Lamar, as, for the first time, he hap- 
pened to discover me. 

‘Don’t let me disturb you, sir. I will wait,” 
I replied. 

‘* Ah, Phil! how do you do?” added Mr. 
Waterford; and I thought or imagined that 
there was a flush on his face, as though the 
meeting was no more agreeable to him than 
to me. 

I shook hands with Mr. Lamar, but I had 
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not the fiypocrisy to do so with the Chicago 
swindler, though he. made a motion in that 
direction. He was not glad to see me, though 
he smiled as sweetly as the rose in June. 

** Take a seat, Phil,” continued Mr. Lamar. 
**T will think of the matter, Mr. Waterford,”’ 
he added, as the latter turned to leave the 
counting-room. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH PHIL STARTS FOR NEW YORK, AND 
IS STOPPED ON THE WAY. 


8: D° you know that gentleman, Phil?” 
asked Mr. Lamar, when Waterford had 

gone. 

** Yes, sir; I know him, and he knows me 
as well as I know him,” I replied, cheerfully. 

‘* He has some land to sell in the vicinity of 
Chicago.” 

‘“*He! He don’t own a foot of land on the 
face of the earth.” 

**Perhaps he don’t own it himself, but is 
authorized to sell it.” 

‘That may be. Where is the land, sir?” 

**In Bloomvale, I think. By the way, he is 
connected with the former partner of your un- 
cle, Mr. Richard Collingsby.” 

*¢ So much the worse for him.” 

**T am thinking of buying this land.” 

** Don’t think of it any more, Mr. Lamar.” 

*¢ But he offers to sell it to me for half its 
value, for he is going to leave the country —” 

‘** For his country’s good,” I suggested. 

** That may be; but he wants the money.” 

I inquired into the matter a little more 
closely, and found the land was that which 
had ruined Mr. Charles Whippleton, and 
which he had deeded to Mr. Collingsby in 
settlement for the deficiencies in his accounts. 
It was a fraud on the face of it, and I explained 
the matter to Mr. Lamar so far as I understood 
it; but I could not see myself in what manner 
Waterford expected to convey the property, 
since he had already deeded it to Whippleton. 
The two speculators had owned the land to- 
gether, but Waterford had conveyed his share 
to Whippleton, who was to pay ten thousand 
dollars from his ill-gotten gains for the deed, 
when they ran away together. I had prevent- 
ed them from running away together, and Mr. 
Whippleton from running away at all; conse- 
quently, the ten thousand dollars had never 
been paid, though the deed had been duly 
signed and recorded. The property had since 
been mortgaged to Mr. Collingsby, who held 
it at the present time. 





It appeared that Waterford had given the 
deed, but had not received the payment. He 
was sore on the point, and claimed that the 
deed for his share of the land was null and 
void, and that he had a right to sell it again. 
He had borrowed the money to enable him to 
purchase it, and the debts thus contracted had 
caused his failure. But I do not propose to 
follow Waterford in his land speculations, and 
I need only say that he was engaged in an at- 
tempt to swindle my friend. My statement 
opened the eyes of Mr. Lamar, and he inves- 
tigated the matter. Once more I was a stum- 
bling-block in the path of Ben Waterford. 

On the day the steamer in which I had en- 
gaged my passage to Pittsburg was to sail, I 
called upon Mr. Lamar again; for I was curi- 
ous to know the result of the negotiation. 
Waterford had been to see him again, and the 
negotiation had been summarily closed. I 
was thankful for the opportunity of saving one 
of my friends from loss; for Waterford was a 
very plausible man, and had now grown reck- 
less by misfortune. I had no doubt Mr.Whip- 
pleton, who was now in business in Cincinnati, 
was concerned in the affair. 

I bade adieu to all my friends in St. Louis. 
Mrs. Greenough cried heartily when I took 
leave of her, and declared that she never ex- 
pected to see me again, I was going away so, 
many thousand miles. My father went with 
me to the steamer, and gave me much good 
advice, which I gratefully treasured up. I 
found my state-room, and having placed my 
trunk in it, I spent my last hour in St. Louis 
in talking with my father. I hoped to bring 
my mother there in a few months. With a 
hearty shake of the hand we parted, when the 
steamer backed out from the levee. 

I went to my room then, for I wanted to be 
alone. I was going away upon a long jour- 
ney, and upon my mission seemed to hang all 
the joys of life. I prayed to God for strength 
to be true to the principles in which I had been 
so faithfully instructed, and that our little fam- 
ily might soon be reunited, after a separation 
of about sixteen years. I thought of the past, 
and recalled all the friends who had been kind 
tome. The Gracewoods were uppermost in 
my thoughts; for they were among the first 
who had loved me. To Mr4Gracewood I owed 
my education, and he had taken pains to give 
me high principles, upon which to found my 
life-structure. Ella Gracewood, whom I had 
saved from the Indians, was an angel in my 
thoughts. She was beautiful to look upon, 
though it was four years since I had seen her. 
She was seventeen now, and my imagination 
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was active in picturing her as she had become 
during this long absence. 

Ella Gracewood was something more than a 
dream to’ me; she was a reality. I had the 
pleasant satisfaction of knowing that she had 
not forgotten me; for I had received an occa- 
sional letter from her, in which she reviewed 
the stirring scenes of the past, and spoke hope- 
fully of meeting me again at no distant period 
in the future. I took from my pocket a letter 
which had come to me from her father only a 
few days before, and which had given direc- 
tion, in part, to my thoughts at the present 
time. The family had passed the winter in 
Rome, and intended to sail for home about 
the last of April. Mr.Gracewood had a friend 
who was in command of a ship which was to 
sail for New York at this time from Messina, 
and he had decided to come with him. The 
ship was the Bayard, Captain Allyn. 

I expected to reach Nice by the middle of 
April, and after I had found my mother, I in- 
tended to go to Rome, where I should arrive 
before the Gracewoods departed for home. 
The prospect was very pleasant and very sat- 
isfactory. I pictured to myself the joy of 


meeting Ella in that far-off land, and of wan- 
dering with her among the glorious relics of 
the past, and the grand creations of the pres- 


ent. I was sorry to leave my father, but I was 
very happy in what the future seemed to have 
in store for me. 

From these reflections I passed to more prac- 
tical ones. I opened my trunk, and looked 
over its contents, in order to satisfy myself 
that I had forgotten nothing. I had with me 
all the letters which Ella had ever written to 
me, and I had read each of them at least a 
score of times, weighing and measuring every 
sentence, the better to assure myself that she 
had a sincere and true regard for me. I won- 
dered whether she read my letters with the 
same degree of interest. I could hardly per- 
suade myself that she did. I found myself 
troubled with a kind of vague suspicion that 
her regard was nothing more than simple 
gratitude because I had rescued her from the 
hands of the Indians. However, I could only 
hope that this sentiment had begotten a more 
satisfactory one in her heart. 

From these lof thoughts and aspirations 
my mind descended. to those as material as 
earth itself—to the yellow dross for which 
men sell soul and body, of which I had an 
abundant supply in my trunk. I had fifteen 
hundred dollars in gold, with which I intended 
to purchase a letter of credit in New York, to 
defray my expenses in Europe. Being a young 





man of eighteen, I was not willing to rest my 
hopes upon drafts and inland bills of exchange, 
or anything which was a mere valueless piece 
of paper. I left nothing to contingencies, and 
determined to give no one an opportunity te 
dispute a signature, or to wonder how a boy 
of my age came by a draft for so large a sum. 
Gold is substantial, and does not entail any 
doubts. If the coin was genuine, there was 
no room for a peradventure or a dispute. In 
spite of the risk of its transportation, I felt 
safer with the yellow dross in my trunk than 
I should with a draft in my pocket. 

I had fifteen hundred dollars in gold ina 
bag, deposited beneath my clothing. I count- 
ed it over, to see that it was all right. I had 
also the relics of my childhood in my trunk, 
for I expected to see my mother, and I wanted 
the evidence to convince her that I was what I 
claimed to be, if the sight of my face did not 
convince her. Besides my gold, I had about 
a hundred dollars in cash in my pocket, to pay 
my expenses before I sailed from New York. 
I felt that I was provided with everything 
which could be required to accomplish my 
great mission in Europe. 

Fortunately I had a state-room all to my- 
self, so that I had no concern about the treas- 
ure in my trunk. I remained in my room the 
greater part of the time; for from the open 
door I could see the scenery on the banks of 
the river. I assured myself every day that my 
valuables were safe, and I believe I read Ella’s 
letters every time I opened the trunk. The 
steamer went along very pleasantly, afid in 
due time arrived at Cincinnati. As she was 
to remain here several hours, I took a walk 
through some of the principal streets, and saw 
the notables of the city. When I went on 
board again, I bought a newspaper. The first 
thing that attracted my attention in the news 
columns was the announcement of a heavy 
forgery in the name of Lamar & Co. Two 
banks where the firm did their business had 
each paid a check, one of six and the other 
of four thousand dollars. No clew to the 
forger had been obtained. This was all the 
information the paper contained in regard to 
the matter; but as the banks, and not my 
friend, Mr. Lamar, would be the losers, I did 
not think any more of the subject. 

Before the boat started, I assured myself 
that my trunk had not been robbed in my ab- 
sence. The bag was safe. At Cincinnati 
many of the passengers from St. Louis had 
left the boat, and many new faces appeared. 
I looked around to see if I knew any one on 
board. I did not find any one, though, as I 
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walked along the gallery near my room, I saw 
a gentleman who had a familiar look; but I 
did not obtain a fair glance at his face. I 
thought it was Mr. Ben Waterford; but he 
had no beard, while my Chicago friend had 
worn a pair of heavy whiskers. I kept a sharp 
lookout for this individual during the rest of 
the day, but, strange as it may seem, I did not 
see him again. 

Mr. Ben Waterford had no reason for avoid- 
ing me, and if he had he was too brazen to do 
anything of the kind. I concluded that I had 
been mistaken; for I could not find him at the 
table, in the cabin, or on the boiler deck. 
When I had seen the gentleman whom I sup- 
posed to be Mr. Ben Waterford, he was on the 
point of entering a state-room adjoining my 
own. I went to the clerk, and found against 
the number of the room the name of “A. 
McGregor;” and he was the only person in 
the room. I heard the creak of his berth when 
he got into it that night, and I heard his foot- 
steps in the morning. In the course of the 
next day I inquired about Mr. A. McGregor, 
but no one knew him. 

I watched the door of the room, but no one 
came out or wentin. I only wanted to know 
whether Mr. A. McGregor was Mr. Ben Wa- 
terford with his whiskers shaved off; but that 
gentleman failed to gratify my reasonable cu- 
riosity, though I worked myself up to a.very 
high pitch of excitement over the subject. I 
was determined to see his face again, if possi- 
ble, and very likely I might have succeeded 
under ordinary circumstances; but a startling 
catastrophe intervened to disappoint me. 

On the day after we left Cincinnati, towards 
evening, I was sitting on the gallery, when, 
without any warning whatever, I heard a tre- 
mendous crash, and felt the steamer break- 
ing in pieces beneath me. I had seen a boat 
coming down the river a moment before, and 
I quickly concluded that the two steamers 
had run into each other. 

I realized that the steamer was settling un- 
der me. Ladies were shrieking, and even 
some gentlemen were doing the same thing. 
I rushed into my state-room, intent upon sav- 
ing my gold and my relics. I had taken out 
the key of my trunk, when I heard the door 
of the adjoining room open. I glanced to- 
wards the gallery, and saw Mr. A. McGregor 
flash past the door. He looked like Mr. Ben 
Waterford; but I was not confident it was he. 
Before I could use my key, the disabled steam- 
er rolled over on one side, and the water rose 
into the gallery, and even entered my state- 
room. 





CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH PHIL GOES EAST, AND MEETS 
CAPTAIN FARRADAY. 


B* the time I was ready to open my trunk, 
the steamer had settled upon the bottom 
of the river, which was not very deep at this 
point. Finding the boat was going down no 
farther, I dragged my trunk up into the cabin. 
I do not believe in making a fuss when there 
is no occasion for a fuss. My property was 
safe, and so far as I was able to judge, my fel- 
low-passengers were equally fortunate. A few 
of the ladies insisted upon screaming, even 
after the danger was passed; but it is their 
prerogative to scream, and-no one had a right 
to object. 

I did not object, and I believe everybody else 
was equally reasonable. I heard a burly gen- 
tleman swearing at the pilot for the collision 
in broad daylight, without a fog or even a 
mist to excuse him. I do not know whose 
fault it was, and not being an accident com- 
missioner, I did not investigate the circum- 
stances attending the collision. I only know 
that no lives were lost, though a great deal of 
heavy freight on the main deck and in the hold 
was badly damaged. The crew, and a few of 
the passengers who happened to be below, 
were subjected to a cold bath; but I have not 
heard that any one took cold on account of it. 

After a few minutes, some of the gentlemen 
seemed to consider the calamity a rather pleas- 
ant variation of the monotony of the trip, and 
not a few of the ladies to regard themselves as 
the heroines of a disaster. The floor of the 
saloon was still dry and comfortable, though 
it had an inclination of about thirty degrees 
from its proper horizontal position, and there- 
fore was not comfortable for ladies to walk 
upon. 

The steamer which had caused the mischief 
had not been disabled. She had run her solid 
bow into the quarter of the other, and stove in 
the side of the hull. She ran alongside the 
wreck, and the passengers were able to step 
on board of her without wetting a foot, or 
even crossing a plank. I took my trunk on 
my shoulder, and effected a safe retreat, in- 
spired by the same wisdom which induces all 
rats to desert a sinking sMip, and especially 
one already sunk. Myself, my trunk, and my 
treasure were safe. I was happy in the re- 
sult, and doubly so because all my fellow-pas- 
sengers were equally fortunate. I am sure, if 
a single life had been sacrificed, I should not 
have been happy. As it was, I was disposed 
to be jolly. 
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I put my trunk in a safe place in the cabin 
of the steamer which had made the mischief, 
and turned my attention to the people and the 
events around me. I found a lone woman, 
who insisted upon being very much distressed, 
when there was not the least occasion for any 
such display of feminine weakness. She had 
saved herself, but had not saved her baggage, 
which the deck hands were transferring from 
the sunken boat with all possible expedition. 
The lady was sure her trunk would go to the 
bottom; but when she had told me the number 
of her room, I conveyed it to the cabin, and 
placed it under myown. The lady was happy 
then, and twenty-five per cent was added to 
my own felicity by her present peace of mind. 
She sat down upon her trunk, and did not seem 
disposed to abandon it. As in watching her 
own she could not well help watching mine, 
which was beneath it, and finding it so well 
guarded, I left the place, and went on the hur- 
ricane-deck to take a survey of the lost craft. 

In this elevated locality a violent discussion 
between the two captains and the two pilots of 
the steamers was in progress. The represen- 
tatives of each boat blamed those of the other. 
I listened with interest, but not with edifica- 
tion, for I could not ascertain from anything 
that was said which of the two was the most 
to blame. Each pilot had mistaken the inten- 
tion of the other, and probably both had be- 
come rather reckless from long experience. I 
had often noticed on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, as well as in other places, that pilots are 
disposed to run their boats as close as pos- 
sible to other boats, when there is not the 
least necessity for doing so. There is a kind 
of excitement in going as near as possible 
without hitting. Men and boys, in driving 
horses, are apt to be governed by the same 
principle, and laugh at the timid reinsman 
who gives a wide berth to the vehicle he en- 
counters. 

I have had considerable experience now, and 
I have come to the conclusion that it is always 
best to keep on the safe side. It is folly to in- 
cur useless risks; and as a venerable young 
man of twenty-eight, I would rather be laughed 
at for going a good way to avoid even a possi- 
ble peril than be applauded for making “a 
close shave.” If is criminal vanity to run into 
danger for the sake of the excitement of such 
a situation, and people who do it are not really 
courageous. On the contrary, it is cowardly 
in the moral sense, for the person is not brave 
enough to face a smile or a word of ridicule. 

One or both of these pilots had been trying 
to make ‘‘a close shave,” where the river was 





broad enough for them to keep their boats a 
quarter of a mile apart. If the loss of the 
boat and the damage to the freight had fallen 
upon them alone, it would have served them 
right; but I doubt whether either of them even 
lost his situation. One boat was smashed and 
sunk, the other was not much injured. It was 
a pity that the loss could not have been equal- 
ly divided between the two; butas it could not 
be so, of course the captain who had bost his 
boat was much the more uncomfortable of the 
two. + 

I listened to the profitless discussion till I 
was tired of it, and examined the position of 
the sunken boat. I should have been very 
glad to take the job of raising her, if I had not 
had a mission before me. Leaving the excited 
little group on the hurricane-deck, I went down 
into the saloon again. The old lady was still 
seated on her trunk and mine, and I continued 
my walk around the steamer. I wanted to see 
Mr. A. McGregor again; indeed, I was in 
search of him, for I had made up my mind 
that he was Mr. Ben Waterford, though I could 
not see why he was so particular to keep out 
of my way. Of course I was not sure that 
the gentleman was my Chicago acquaintance. 
The lack of a beard on the face of Mr. A. 
McGregor was an argument against the truth 
of the supposition; but the form, and, as near 
as I could judge from a single glance, the fea- 
tures, were those of Mr. Waterford. 

I could not find him. The passengers were 
continually moving about the galleries ané 
saloons, and if he was trying to avoid gne, he 
could easily do so. But why should Mr. Ber 
Waterford wish to avoid me? Hedid not love 
m2, I knew. I could even understand why he 
should hate me. If he had met me face to. 
face, abused me and worried me, kicked me; 
tripped me up in the dark, or pushed me into 
the river, I might have explained his conduct. 
I had seen him in St. Louis, and he had 
greeted me very pleasantly. Now he shunned 
me, if I was not mistaken inthe person. My 
best efforts failed to afford me a fair view of 
his face. I had become quite interested, not 
to say excited, about the matter, and’I was de- 
termined, if possible, to solve the: mystery of 
Mr. A. McGregor. 

As soon as the steamer alongside had taken 
on board all the passengers, and all the bag- 
gage that was above water, she started for 
Marietta. Those who wished to land at this. 
town, and wait for another steamer, did so;. 
but most of them continued in the boat to 
Parkersburg, where they took the train imme- 
diately on their arrival for Baltimore. As this 
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latter arrangement would enable me to see Bal- 
timore, I concluded to go with the majority, 
for I was afraid I might be detained three or 
four days on the river. We arrived just in 
time to take a night train, and I received a 
check for my trunk. As soon as the cars were 
in motion, I passed through all of them in 
search of Mr. A. McGregor. If he was on the 
train, I should have a chance to see him where 
he could not dodge me, and if he proved to be 
my old yachting friend, I was determined to 
speak to him, and ascertain where he was 
going. 

Mr. A. McGregor was not on the train. I 
had missed him somewhere, for in my anxiety 
for my baggage I had not thought of him till 
I took my place in the car. He had either 
stopped at Marietta, or remained in Parkers- 
burg. But after all, I was actuated only by 
curiosity. I had no special interest either in 
Mr. A. McGregor, or Mr. Ben Waterford. 
Whoever he was, if I had not imagined that 
he wished to avoid me, I should not have 
bothered my head about him. However, we 
had parted company now, and I was willing 


to drop the matter, though I was no wiser 


than at first. 

I arrived at Baltimore the next day, aston- 
ished and delighted at the beautiful scenery of 
the Potomac, along whose banks the train 
passed. My trunk was delivered to me, and I 
went to a small hotel, where the expense for a 
day would not ruin'me. I was in a strange 
city, but one of which I had heard a great 
deal, oe I was anxious to see the lions at 
once. I opened my trunk, and having satisfied 
myself that my bag of gold was safe, I did not 
stop to open it, but hastened up Baltimore 
Street, intent upon using my limited time in 
the city to the best advantage. 

The next day I went to Philadelphia, re- 
maining there a day, and left for New York, 
only sorry that my great mission would not 
allow me to remain longer. J was excited all 
the time by the wonders that were continually 
presented to me. I was not “ green” now, 
but I was interested in new objects and new 
scenes, both in the cities and on the routes 
between them. : 

On the ferry-boat from Amboy I met a plain- 
looking man, and a question which I asked 
him, in regard to a vessel in the bay, opened 
the way to a longer conversation. He was 
dressed in blue clothes, and by the manner in 
which he spoke of the vessel, I concluded that 
hewasasailor. He criticised rigging and hull 
with so many technicalities that I was bewil- 
dered by his speech. _He answered my ques- 
tions with much good nature; and when I 





found he was going to the Western Hotel, I 
decided to go there with him. Rooms adjoin- 
ing each other were assigned to us, and we 
went down to dinner together. I saw by the 
register that his name was Farraday, and the 
hotel clerk called him captain. When he as- 
certained that I was a stranger in the city, he 
seemed to take an interest in me, and very 
kindly told me some things worth kngwing. 

‘*Do you remain long in New York, Captain 
Farraday?” I asked, pleased with my new ac- . 
quaintance, though his breath smelled rather 
strong of whiskey, which was the only thing I 
disliked about him. 

‘No; I mean to be off to-morrow. I ex- 
pect my mate to-day, and we are all ready to 
sail,” he replied. ‘‘I am going on board this 
afternoon. Perhaps you would like to see my 
vessel.” 

‘* Very much indeed, sir.” 

** We will go down after dinner.” 

I wanted to go on board of a sea-going ves- 
sel, and I was delighted with the opportunity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH PHIL VISITS THE BARK MICHIGAN, 
AND LOOKS AFTER HIS FINANCES. 


‘“‘ BELIEVE you said you came from the 

west,” said Captain Farraday; and we 
walked down to the North River, where his 
vessel lay. . 

Yes, sir; I was born in St. Louis, but 
have lived a great portion of my life on the 
Upper Missouri.” 

**T don’t know that I have heard your name 
yet.” 

‘Philip Farringford, sir.” 

‘*Do you ever take anything, Mr. Farring- 
ford?” 

“Take anything?” I replied, puzzled by the 
question. 

“ Anything to drink.” 

“No, sir; I never drink anything stronger 
than tea and coffee.” 

“ That’s the safest plan; but we old sailors 
can’t get along without a little whiskey. 
Won’t you have a drop?” 

“No, I thank you. I never drank a drop 
in my life, and I don’t think I shall begin 
now.” 

‘ Will you excuse me a moment, then?” he 
added, halting before a drinking-shop. 

**Certainly, Captain Farraday,” I answered; 
but I confess that I excused him against my 
own will and wish. 

I stood on the sidewalk while he entered the 
shop and imbibed his dram. 
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“‘T feel better,” said he, when he returned. 
“« My digestive rigging don’t work well with- 
out a little slush.” 

‘‘T have heard that much grease is bad for 
the digestion.” 

‘‘ Well, whiskey isn’t. If you should go to 
sea for two or three years, you would find it 
necessary to splice the main brace, especially 
in heavy weather, when you are wet and cold.” 

‘J should try to keep the main brace in 

-such condition that it would not need spli- 
cing,” I replied, laughing, for I considered it 
necessary to be true to my temperance prin- 
ciples. 

‘¢Cold water is a good thing; but when you 


** My GOLD WAS NOT 


** Not much, sir.” 

‘Do you happen to know the Ashborns, of 
Detroit?” 

‘* No, sir; never even heard of them.” 

‘* There are two of them out there now; but 
the third of them came back to New York, and 
owns two thirds of the bark I sail in. I own 
the other third. John Ashborn calls himself 
a Michigan man, because the family is out 
there, and named the bark after the state.” 

“The Michigan?” 

““Yes; and she’s a good vessel.” 

‘Where do you go?” 

‘* We are bound to Palermo.” 
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have so much of it lying loose around you on 
board ship, you need a little of something 
warm. That’s my experience, young man; 
but I don’t advise any one to drink. liquor. 
It’s a good servant, but a bad master.” 

“It is certainly a bad master,” I replied, 
willing to accept only a part of the proposition. 

‘““Yes; and a good servant to those who 
know how to manage it. Are you much ac- 
quainted out west, Mr. Farringford?” he 
asked, changing the subject, to my great sat- 
isfaction. 


‘“‘I am pretty well acquainted in Chicago 
and St. Louis.” 


‘** Not in Michigan?” 


THERE!” 


Page 11. 


.“ Palermo!” I exclaimed. ‘I wish I was ° 
going there with you.” 

‘‘T wish you were. We are to have three or 
four passengers,” added the captain. ‘I rath- 
er like you, from what I have seen of you.” 

*¢ But I should like to go as a sailor.” 

‘‘A sailor! You, with your good clothes?” 

“TI could change them. I know all about 
a boat, and I should like to learn all about a 
ship.” 

‘Well, if you want to go, I will ship you. 
I want two or three more hands.” 

‘“‘Tam sorry I can’t go. I must be in Nice 
by the twentieth of next month.” 
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“There are steamers every few days from 
Palermo and Messina to Marseilles, and that’s 
only a short run from Nice.” 

‘*T want to be a sailor; but I shall not be 
able to ship at present.” 

**My mate is a western man, too,” added 
the captain, as we stepped on board his vessel 
—the bark Michigan. ‘He is a nephew, a 
cousin, or something of that sort, of Mr. Ash- 
born. They say he is a good sailor, and has 
made two voyages as second mate, and one as 
chief mate. He’s smart, and went into busi- 
nes¢ out west; but he failed, and now wants 
to go to sea again,” continued Captain Farra- 
day, as he led the way into the cabin. 

I looked through the main cabin, examined 
the state-rooms, and then went on deck. The 
master answered all my questions with abun- 
dant good-nature. Indeed, he had taken anoth- 
er dram in the cabin, and he appeared to be 
growing more cheerful every moment. I had 
seen a square-rigged vessel before, and was 
tolerably familiar with the names of the spars, 
sails, and rigging, and I astonished the old 
salt by calling things by their right names. 
I told him I could sail a boat, and I thought a 
few weeks would make a salt sailor of me. 

‘Well, Mr. Farringford, if you want to 
ship, you can’t find a better vessel than the 
Michigan,” said Captain Farraday. ‘I have 
had college-larnt men before the mast with 
me, and though I expect every man to do his 
duty, we make the hands as comfortable as 
possible.” 

“ Thave no doubt of it, sir. You don’t seem 
at all like the hard and cruel shipmasters we 
read of in the newspapers.” 

‘Not a bit like em. I’m human myself, 
and I know that sailors are human, too. They 
can’t help it; and I always try to use ’em well, 
when they will let me. I haven’t seen my new 
mate yet; but they say he is a gentleman and 
a scholar, besides knowing a buntline from a 
broomstick.” 

I had no doubt that the new mate was a very 
wonderful man, and I was only sorry that the 
circumstances would not permit me te enjoy 
his kind and gentlemanly treatment on the 
passage to Palermo. 

‘“*Mr. Ashborn says his nephew is really a 
brilliant man, and I suppose, if I was only out 
of the way, he would have the command of 
the bark,” the captain proceeded. ‘‘ Well, ’'m 
fifty now, and I don’t mean to go to sea all 
the days of my life. I've been knocked about 
in all sorts of vessels ever since I was a boy. 
I didn’t crawl in at the cabin window; I went 
through the hawse-hole; and I can show any 
man how to knot, and splice, and set up rig- 
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ging. But I’ve had about enough of it. I’ve 
got a little farm down in Jersey, and when I’ve 
paid off the mortgage on it, I shall quit going 
to sea. It’s all well enough for a young man; 
but when one gets to be fifty, he wants to take 
it a little easier.” 

Captain Farraday showed me the quarters 
of the crew, in a house on deck, instead 
of the forecastle, where the hands are gener- 
ally lodged. It was rather dirty, greasy, and 
tarry; but I was satisfied that I could be 
comfortable there. It was even better than the 
log cabin where I had spent my earlier years; 
and neither the smell nor the looks would 
have deterred me from going to sea in the 
Michigan, if I had not felt obliged to follow 
the instructions of my father. 

I liked the bark very much. Her captain 
pleased me, and I had no doubt I should be 
captivated by the graces and accomplishments 
of the new mate. I was sorry I could not go 
in her. Captain Farraday took another drink 
before I left the vessel, and I was glad then 
that his duties required his presence on board, 
for he told me that, in the absence of the mate, 
he was obliged to attend to the details of the 
bark himself. I walked up to Broadway, and 
examined the wonders of the city on my way. 
I wanted to find the office of the steamers for 
Europe, and a handbill gave me the necessary 
information. It was now Saturday, and one 
of them would sail on the following Wednes- 
day. I spoke for a berth in the second cabin, 
which I thought would be good enough for 
me, after having seen the forecastle of the 
Michigan. ; 

I then visited a banker’s, and ascertained on 
what terms I could obtain a letter of credit. 
I did not care to keep my gold any longer than 
was necessary, and I hastened back to the 
hotel to obtain it, rather than leave it in my 
trunk till Monday. When a man’s conscience 
is all right, money is a great blessing to him, 
and may make him very happy, if he knows 
how to use it; but when a man’s conscience is 
not all right, neither money nor anything else 
can make him happy. My bag of half eagles 
was a great luxury to me. I could even spend 
a year in Europe without troubling myself 
about my finances. There is something in this 
consciousness that future wants are provided 
for, which affords a very great satisfaction; 
and as I walked back to the hotel, I was in the 
full enjoyment of this happy state of mind. 
I could look into the shop windows without 
wanting anything I saw, unless I needed it; 
but the lack of means suggests a thousand 
things which one never wants when he has 
the ability to buy them. 
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I reached the hotel, and went up stairs to 
my room. My trunk was on the chair where 
the porter had placed it; and every time I saw 
it safe, it afforded me a new sensation of en- 
joyment. I experienced it more fully on this 
occasion, for in half an hour more I should 
be relieved of all responsibility in regard to it. 
I could have all the benefit of it without being 
burdened with the care of it. I could cross 
the ocean, and in whatever city I happened to 
be, I could step into the banker’s and provide 
myself with funds as long as the fountain now 
in my possession should hold out. 

I opened my trunk. It was a very nice 
trunk, which my father had furnished for me, 
expressly for travelling in foreign lands. It 
was made of sole leather, and strong enough 
to resist all reasonable assaults of the baggage 
smashers, though of course I could not have 
entire confidence in it, when pitted against the 
violence of those worthies. I was rather proud 
of my trunk, for I have always thought that a 
nice-looking, substantial one adds very much 
to the respectability of the traveller. I have 
imagined that the landlord bows a shade lower 
to the owner of well-ordered baggage, and 
that gentlemanly hotel clerks pause before 
they insult the proprietor of such goods. I 
considered my trunk, therefore, as a good in- 
vestment for one about to cross the ocean, 
and wander in foreign lands. I had heard a 
western hotel-keeper speak very contemptu- 
ously of those people who travel with hair 
trunks, and I was very happy in not being 
counted among the number. 

I opened my trunk, and found my clothes 
just as I had left them the last time I ex- 
amined my treasure, or rather the last time I 
had looked at the bag which contained it, for 
I had not counted the gold since I left the 
steamer on the Ohio. I took out the various 
articles at the top of the trunk, and soon 
reached the bag. It lay in the corner, dis- 
tended just enough to hold the fifteen hundred 
dollars. It was a pleasant sight to look upon, 
and I could not help congratulating myself 
upon the fact that I had brought so large a 
sum in safety from St. Louis to New York. 
Perhaps it was not a great feat; but I could 
not help feeling that it was just a little 
‘*smart,” for specie is always a dangerous 
commodity to transport. 

The bag lay in the corner just as it had 
when I glanced at it in Baltimore and in Phil- 
adelphia. As the sight of the distended bag 
had satisfied me then, so it would have satis- 
fied me now, if I had not intended to dispose 
of its contents. I took hold of the bag, and 
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lifted itup. It was very light compared with 
what it ought to have been, and with what it 
had been when I had last raised it. 
In a word, my gold was not there. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OHASING EOHOES. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


WO travellers, when the east was red, 
Arose, paid reckoning for their bed, 

And, having broken fast with bread 

And meat, set out together. 
Of heart and hope they felt ng lack; 
So each along the highway’s track 
Carried his knapsack on his back 

As lightly as a feather. 


But when the sun his hot rays sent, 

Aside into the fields they went, 

And walked on grasses dew-besprent, 
And cool with many a shadow, 

Where robin, leaving his bush astir, 

Fluttered up with a sudden whir, 

And whistling to each, ‘‘ Good morning, sir!” 
Went sailing over the meadow. 


At top of the dead tree, solemn and still, 

The black crow sat like a thing of ill; 

The red-winged woodpecker struck with bill 
Horny and hard, like a hammer; 

The modest blue-bird twittered her song; 

The quails ran over the ground in a throng; 

The steel-blue swallow, with wing so strong, 
Took hold of the air like a swimmer. 


And evil seemed to flee with night, 

As upward pushing his horn so bright, 

The sun went, leaving a trail of light 
In the mist, like a golden furrow, 

And viewing it all with a shake of the head, 

The younger man to the elder said, | 

‘* But for the sweat of the brow for bread, 
The world would hold no shadow!” 


So our travellers fell into easy talk, 

Halfof it earnest, half of it mock, 

On methods the terrible fiat to balk, 
And arguing thus together, 

Left the field, unaware, behind; 

And entered a pathless wood so blind, 

Where mingled murmur of leaves and wind 
Gave token of stormy weather! 


Then to a whisper their loud speech fell — 

Over the hill-side, down in the dell — 

Which was the right road neither could tell, 
And the rainy night was falling — 
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And now the elder a sad breath drew; 
‘* We are lost,” he said, ‘‘and the thing to do 
Is just to stand, and call, ‘ Halloo!’ 

And see what comes of calling.” 


And the younger, answering back with omy 
Of gun and knapsack, all in a lump, 
Turning to one and another clump, 
Filled the woods with hallooing; 
When, lo! from the heart of silence rung 
A sound that seemed like a silver tongue, 
And which both men, with hope high strung, 
Believed to their bitter ruing. 


For soon the skgwas all a-frown, 

The shadows changed from dun to brown, 

And pitiless the rain came down, . 
And winds wailed, O, so dreary! 

And never even the little spark 

Of a friendly candle threw on the dark 

Its welcome gleam, the path to mark, 
For the feet so worn and weary. 


They turned their sad case round and round; 
*T was death to sleep on the sodden ground — 
And nothing better could there be found 
Than calling out, yet higher; 
And as they breathless, harked once more, 
The voice came nearer than before, 
As if the woodman had come to the door, 
Or they to his hut were nigher. 


And so the twain got heart again, 
Saying, “If it rains, why, let it rain! 
Some hermit hereabout, ’tis plain, 

Is watching for our coming; 
How sweet ’twill be to see him spread 
His board with fruits, and wine, and bread, 
The while his fire, with mosses fed, 

In rosy warmth is humming!” 


Thus, by the silver tongue misled, 
As best they could, they trudged ahead, 
To find the supper and find the bed, 
And find the hermit holy ; 
But what with trees, so thickly set, 
And what with rain, and cold, and wet, 
And weariness, and hunger-fret, 
They made their way but slowly. 


At last the winds began to spin 

Among the faded leaves and thin; 

And then, as daybreak light poured in, 
The cock-crow, and the rattle 

Of falling bars, and pasture-rails 

With tinklings blent, of pans and pails, 
And low of drowsy cattle.: 
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The night was past, the rain was done, 
The sun was like an Easter sun, 
And all the tuneful birds begun 

To fill the air with praises. 
‘* Ah, said the friends” (in pride’s despite), 
‘That lying echo served us right; 
Men who will sin against the light 

Must reap the thorns, not daisies! 


‘‘ And we had travelled east and west, 
Had had our work-days and our rest, 
And gained good gains, but not the best, 
For this was left for learning, 
That, after all is done and said, 
But the straight way gets men ahead, 
And never honey-sweetened bread 
Like honesty of earning!” 


—___.>___— 


WINTER. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HE brooks are frozen over, 
The fields are drifts of snow; 
But remembrance of the clover 
Lingers where it used to grow. 


Where the snow-wreaths mimic spring-time, 
Once red roses bloomed; 

Lily-bells and scented wild thyme 
Half the world perfumed. 


Birds built in the budding larches, 
Built, and soaring, sung; 

Now the wind plays solemn marches 
All their boughs among. 


Bare brown branches keep a sighing 
For their fallen state, 

While the wind calls to them, crying, 
** Patience! ye can wait!” 


_ 
—__>__——. 


—— To approach the Himalaya Mountains 
from the south, the traveller has to traverse a 
belt of forest and jungle where, from April to 
October, the air is so bad that the monkeys, 
tigers, antelopes, and wild hogs forsake the re- 
gion, and take asummer vacation. Instinct is 
a safer guide to these animals than reason is to 
some men. For so easily are men induced to 
brave death for ‘‘a little more pay,” that in- 
surance companies do not generally insure a 
man’s life except on the condition that he shall 
forfeit all payments on his policy in case he 
engages in certain occupations, or passes, with- 
out the special permission of the company, be- 
yond certain specified limits. 
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THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER, 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


“My child is yet a stranger in the world. 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
ARIAN!” 
No answer. . 

The sun had refused himself to everybody 
for the day, and persisted in being ‘not at 
home,” till at the very last moment he peeped 
out, with a relenting smile, which might pass 
for a good night and a blessing. 





A certain face, at a west chamber window, 
would not receive the tardy benediction, but 
its eyes covered with a little plump hand, 
looked straight down into the bottomless gulf 
of an old portfolio. 

‘Plenty here, but nothing finished. ‘The 
Woman in the Moon.’ Lovely, as far as she 
goes. ‘Ode to a Dying Dove.’ Something 
the matter with its feet. Wish I could send 
an article to ‘Aurora.’ As Judith says, it 
would be so exciting to hear it read before 
a house full of people, not one of them dream- 
ing ’twas you! 

‘*Here are some old compositions. ‘Im- 
provement of Time.’ I wrote that for Miss 
Lightbody. *Twas like drawing a tooth.” 

“Marian!” 
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‘*¢The Four Seasons.’ 
Jive, for variety.” 

‘*Mary Anne!” 

‘‘Dear, dear! How I hate my name, with 
a little indefinite article tucked on to the end 
of it. Yes, Pauline,” — going to the head of 
the stairs; ‘‘ what do you want?” 

“‘Don’t strain your eyes, child.” 

‘*O, is that all? I’m not reading, Pauline. 
Pll be down presently.” 

The little girl tripped back to her room, 
wafting the spicy odor of a late clove pink, 
which nodded at the neck of her dress. But 
her train of thought had been disturbed, and, 
like a butterfly shaken from one flower, she 
flew to another. 

‘* There’s the blank-book mamma gave me. 
I must begin it this very night,” said she, 
dropping the muslin curtain, and lighting her 
lamp, though the room was flooded with soft 
twilight. 

*** You will scarcely use the book, child,’ 
she says. Whata piece of fickleness she takes 
me to be! But, mother dearest, you don’t 
know your own child. I’m going to write a 
sort of history of my life, and keep it under 
lock and key. I never will consent to have a 
word of it published while I live; but perhaps 
it will be revised and corrected after I’m gone. 
At any rate, it will be a great comfort to my 
friends.” 

Marian’s willowy figure bent forward over 
the book in her lap, and the lamp, with a tipsy 
shade like a slouched hat, shone down on a 
blank book, with the name, ‘‘ Marian Pres- 
cott,” and below it the line, ‘‘ Think that To- 
day shall never dawn again.” 

‘“‘Those words are sort of awful, I declare. 
Only things seem different coming from moth- 
er — sweet and tender, somehow, like her voice. 
Just see how lightly she bears on, as if she 
were afraid of hurting the paper's feelings! 

‘Now, I’m going to give my journal a 
name. 


So stale! Call ’em 


‘Miss Tottenham.’ 

“There, it is written. Why didn’t I say 
Madame Looking-glass? 

*¢ Sept. 3. Iam a girl of thireeen. 
a large nose —’ 

*““T declare, I didn’t think it would be so 
hard to know what tosay. What’s the use to 
describe myself? 

* ¢ My father is superintendent of the Sab- 
bath school, and very much respected in this 
village. Heis alsoa physician. His nose is 
rather sharp; but no one need say mother 
holds it to the grindstone; for she is sweetness 
itself. She has not been well for a long while. 


I have 
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My sister Pauline is five years older than I. 
She has a meek look round the mouth. Peo- 
ple say her face is like a Madonna.’ 

‘*T don’t see how they know, there are so 
many Madonnas. 

‘* « She has too low a forehead.’ 

‘* There, I don’t want to go on and say she’s 
not intellectual. Still, when you speak of a 
person’s having a low forehead, what can you 
expect? 

**¢T have an older brother, Keller,— he means 
well, but is very rattle-brained,— between Pau- 
line and me. Then a child of four; his name 
is Benjie.’ 

‘* The tea bell! Pauline, you were the means 
of that blot! Anybody’d think I was deaf by 
the way she rings.’ 

And Marian hurried down stairs, leaving her 
pretty chamber to hold a sort of ‘‘ witches’ 
Sabbath,” — hair-brush and Bible turning their 
backs on one another, red apple and amber 
globe of soap lying cheek to cheek, flowers 
with wet stems trailing over an open volume 
of poetry, and the flaring lamp crying, mutely, 
** Put me out, put me out, before I crack my 
chimney!” ‘ 

‘¢ My patience, if here isn’t Miss O’Neil!” 
thought Marian, her quick feet slackening from 
the time of a waltzing tune to the slowest Old 
Hundred. 

*¢ How do you do, Miriam?” 

“Nicely, thank you; but my name isn’t 
‘ Miriam,’” returned the little girl, with an in- 
voluntary tilt of the chin. 

‘* What has the cross old thing got against 
me now?” thought she, seating herself at table 
opposite the slender-witted spinster, and gaz- 
ing rather defiantly at her sallow-white cap, 
with trembling bows of heart-broken lilac. 

There was an acidity about Miss O’Neil, as 
if she had been well steeped in the vinegar of 
crushed hopes; albeit she could sometimes 
flatter so sweetly that you would think she had 
just drawn herself, all sticky and dripping, out 
of a pot of honey. 

That she and Marian were natural enemies 
might be seen at a glance. Very young peo- 
ple could hardly be expected to have much tol- 
eration for such a singular person as Miss 
O’Neil. In manners a lady, in mind.a child, 
in “Irish wit” a second Mrs. Partington, she 
was a bugbear to the Quinnebasset children, 
who were required to treat her with respect, 
though they considered her very little removed 
from. a fool. 

She knew how to eat an egg; was holding 
one now in her napkin with infinite grace, lit- 
tle end up, and dipping out its contents witha 
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tea-spoon. She was fond of eggs, and often 
asked for them when she dropped in anywhere 
to drink a social tea. And why shouldn’t she 
ask for what she wanted? Wasn’t she a lineal 
descendant of the O’Neils of Ireland, who 
might have sat on a throne, but for some rea- 
son didn’t? Wasn’t she the last fruit on the 
ancestral tree, the others of her family having 
dropped off early, like summer windfalls? And 
now wasn’t it the duty of the Quinnebasset 
people to take care of her? 

Especially as she had once attended board- 
ing-school, and after that had lost her proper- 
ty, and kept a milliner’s shop in Machias, and 
of late an A B C school at Quinnebasset. 

To say nothing of her urgent claim to every- 
body’s respect on account of always wearing 
mitts when she went visiting. — 

“Miriam,” said Miss O’Neil, ‘they say, if 
there’s any mischief, you are always in front of 
the rear. But when you went to my school, 
you used to learn behavior.” 

‘“‘What’s coming now?” thought Marian, 
with a side glance at her father, who appeared 
to be only half listening. , 

‘‘ But you’ve forgotten all the behavior you 
ever knew. I’ve heard with my own lips how 
you’ve been conducting, Miriam Linscott. 
When I lived at Machias, the young ladies 


that went to the Select School would as soon 
have thought of breaking the laws of the 


Swedes and Persians 
boys.” 

‘Nonsense! ” said Dr. Prescott; ‘‘ what have 
the boys done, that they can’t be spoken to?” 

**T shouldn’t think that of you, Dr. Lins- 
cott, 2 man that sends his daughter to the Fe- 
male Academy,” exclaimed Miss O’Neil, flour- 
ishing her tea-spoon. 

‘‘T don’t send her; it’s her mother’s work. 
I prefer a mixed school, as all sensible people 
must,” returned the doctor, with a mischiev- 
ous smile. 

‘«In-deed! ” ejaculated Miss O’Neil, smooth- 
ing down her apron with both hands, as if she 
were mesmerizing herself—a habit of hers 
when highly excited. ‘‘ In-deed, Dr. Linscott! 
What would they have thought of you at Ma- 
chias, if you’d spoken so there?” 

The doctor felt ng interest whatever in his 
standing with a dead and gone generation, 
and passed his tea-cup to his daughter Pauline 
without answering. 

‘If you knew, sir, how your little Miriam 
has been conducting, you wouldn’t speak so 
lightly of boys,” continued the lady, with an 
angry quaver of voice. ‘* She has been — rid- 
ing—a— calf!” 


as associating with 
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Dr. Prescott set down his tea-cup sudden- 
ly. A burning flush spread over Marian’s face 
and neck, so deep that the clove-pink was lost 
in it. 

‘* Why, Marian!” said Pauline, with mother- 
ly solicitude; ‘‘ this cannot be true.” 

‘* Answer your sister,” said Dr. Prescott, 
sternly. 

‘*Yes, Miriam, tell your father just how 
you’ve been conducting, and see then what he 
thinks about boys.” 

“It hasn’t the least thing to do with boys, 
Miss O’Neil,” said Marian, taking out her 
handkerchief in great agitation; ‘‘ and so any- 
body would know, except people that mix up 
things in their heads! Why, father! why, 
Pauline! to think you should listen to such a 
story for a minute? Do you suppose I'm a Hot- 
tentot? Why, I wouldn’t ride a calf if you’d 
give me a gold saddle! So unladylike! Just 
think!” ' 

‘*Then what are you blushing for!” said 
Keller, bluntly. ‘‘ You didn’t ride him; but 
Pll warrant I know who did!” 

‘* Why, where were you? Did you look? 
Did you see?” exclaimed Marian, eagerly; 
then covered her face in confusion at the laugh 
which followed. 

‘There! what did I tell you?” said Miss 
O’Neil, triumphantly. 

‘Keller just said that to catch me. You 
didn’t see, Keller, and you don’t know who 
the girl was, now.” 

**No; but I shall soon find out,” thought 
Keller, adding aloud, ‘‘ Sounds like Judith 
Willard. Father orders her to take exercise, 
and I’m sure such a ride must be invigorat- 
ing.” 

“Judith Willard! A perfect lady like Ju- 
dith! What an idea! When all the exercise 
she takes is her French exercise — that’s what 
Robert says, and it’s pretty nearly'true. Ju- 
dith Willard! Why, when that calf came into 
the yard, she begged Nao— she begged the 
girl to stop!” 

Pauline gave Marian a warning touch with 
her slipper, under the table; but Marian was 
going off in an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and did not observe it. 

** Such a figure! Thatcalf! Why, he was so 
frightened he tried to go over the moon. He 
just jumped and frisked, and away went his 
feet, flying out as stiff as boot-jacks! And 
there was Naomi, jouncing up and down —” 

“So ’twas Naomi Giddings,” said Keller, 
quietly. ‘I supposed so.” 

‘*What didI say? ‘What did I say?” ex- 
claimed Marian, her voice choked by a rising 
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sob, and muffled by a handkerchief. ‘It’s all 
owing to you, Miss O’Neil. O, how mean of 
you to come here and make me tell tales out 
of school! It’s just like you, though; you’re 
always —” 

‘*Marian,” said Dr. Prescott, ‘‘leave the 
table.” 

A hush fell on the little party as the poor 
girl swept out of the room in a tempest of 
tears. Pauline seemed distressed, and Keller 
remorseful. Miss O’Neil made rapid passes 
over her apron, and looked insulted, though 
evidently rejoiced that the culprit had been 
brought to justice. 

*“*T never was sent from table but twice 
in my life before,” sobbed Marian, flinging her- 
self on the wood-box in her mother’s room, 
** and then it was for rudeness to Miss O’Neil. 
And she going about like a roaring lion, 
mamma, picking up. gossip! ” 

‘Mrs. Prescott doubled the pillow under her 
head, and partly raised herself on her elbow. 

**My dear child, how can you forget that 
your father insists on your respecting gray 
hair?” 

**O, mamma, I will, and I do when I see it,” 
said Marian, breaking into another whimsical 
mixture of laughter and tears. ‘* But not false 
hair — must 1? ‘And hers is the falsest I ever 


saw. Brown week days, and black Sundays!” 
Mrs. Prescott hid a smile in the hem of the 
pillow-case. 
‘*Never mind about faded fronts or shallow 
wits either, little Marian. We wish our daugh- 


ter to grow up gentle and refined. A true 
lady never willingly wounds the feelings of 
another.” 

**T know that, mamma, and I do try. But 
Miss O'Neil is so aggravating! and, you see, 
I’m naturally very much like papa; my tem- 
perament is the same thing right over again.” 

‘* Your temperament, dear? What do you 
mean?” 

*O,mamma,don’t, please,be offended ; but we 
girls of thirteen have a great many thoughts. 
I know ny mind will never be great and scien- 
tific, like my father’s; but I’m like him in this: 
the moment I think anything, it runs along to 
the end of my tongue, and I just ache to speak 
it right out. Now, Pauline is like you; she’s 
got a lock andkeyto hermouth. O, dear! O, 
dear! if Z only had it!” 

Mrs. Prescott gazed wonderingly at her little 
daughter. Truly girls of thirteen did think 
straight to the point sometimes. 

‘* There, there, dear, don’t analyze yourself 
any more. Crush back the tears, bathe your 
face, and tell me how you offended Miss 
O'Neil.” 


‘you if it wasn’t mean of Miss O’Neil. 
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‘““Why, you see, mamma, it was about a 
calf that came to the Academy gate; and he did 
look so funny, with a white heart in his fore- 
head! and I suppose it was I that let him in, 
though Marie Smith had the melon rind— 
she’d just been eating watermelon. We never 
thought of anybody’s riding the calf; but one 
of the girls did it. And those poplar trees aren’t 
worth a cent for shading the yard; so I sup- 
pose somebody looked over and saw; and Miss 
O’Neil got half the story, as usual, and came 
here on purpose, and called for her boiled 
eggs, and'set Keller curious. AndI was taken 
by surprise; so I told who the girlwas. I ask 
I'm 
sorry for you and my father that I snubbed 
her, but not on her account, I declare. 

“« For, don’t I know how ’twill be? My fa- 
ther’ll take me out of the Academy. He nev- 
er liked it, and now he’ll think it’s horrid. 
Just for that silly woman, mamma. She hates 
the High School, but she’s pushing me right 
into it. 


“Just like her! So Irish!” 


CHAPTER II. 


QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 


HERE is a smooth-tongued river which 

lies peacefully in its bed all summer, 
coaxing the trees upon its banks to rest their 
shadows on its tranquil bosom, yet often rises 
in rage at the first storms of autumn, tearing 
away the very trees it had been holding so 
tenderly. 

This ‘fitful little river once did a thriving 
business, turning sawmills at Quinnebasset; 
but in one of its mad freaks it carried them 
away, and the town never quite recovered 
from their loss. The current of trade set to- 
wards Poonoosac, the terminus of the new 
railroad, five miles below; and the two small 
mills afterwards rebuilt at Quinnebasset had 
little to do beyond sawing lumber for village 
use, or grinding corn for home-made johnny- 
cakes. 

So bereaved Quinnebasset sat down with 
folded hands among her hills to think. Her 
brain grew more than her muscle. She ran to 
courts and schools. A little removed from the 
main street stood the jail, hiding behind the 
court-house, as crime sometimes hides behind 
the cloak of justice. The court-house was of 
red brick, and wore a pointed crown. It had 
an arrogant, worldly air, which the white 
church next it rebuked at sunset by laying the 
shadow of its spire, like a warning finger, upon 
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its showy decorations. In Marian’s little-girl- 

hood these buildings had seemed emblemati- 

cal. Red represented the law, while the gos- 
pel was pure white. 

As for schools, there was the Female Acad- 
emy on the south side, built of imposing 
brick, hiding her classic head behind two 
Lombardy poplars, which, as Marian had 
said, were ‘‘ not worth a cent for shading the 
yard” (when the girls were playing at romps). 
There was the High School on the north side, 
held in the old white school-house every au- 
tumn by some learned youth, half or three 
fourths out of college. 

Then there was Miss O’Neil’s infant class, 
in her cottage, so low roofed that the rain- 
trough under the front eaves drooped over the 
cross-eyed windows, like unruly hair over a 
child’s eyes. Her wooden doorstep was no 
larger than a Thanksgiving platter; but at 
nine o’clock in the morning you would see it 
crowded with little folks dreading to enter the 
house. They were sent partly from charity, 
partly to be ‘“‘ got out of the way;” but the 
time and patience it had cost their mammas to 
start them off would have kept them happy at 
home, whereas at school they were sure to be 
wretched; for Miss O'Neil, considering the 
small size of her brain, had the greatest tal- 
ent ever known for making little folks cry. 

**She sets me under the table, side of a 
mouse’s trap,” whimpered Benjie, dragged 
along between his sister Marian and her 
friend Judith Willard. ‘‘ When I’m a growed- 
up man, I won’t gg to Miss ErNeil to the long- 
est day I live.” 

Marian and Judith exchanged smiles of 
heartfelt sympathy. 

‘Poor little fellow! Don’t we know the 
whole story, Judith? I should think we might, 
when we ‘learned behavior’ at the same 
school. I’ve been thinking lately how hard it 
is always to do the very things you most de- 
spise. Always, you know—as long as you 
live at home, I mean. For your parents 
think it’s for your good, and never notice how 
it takes the heart right out of you.” 

“‘There, Marian, don’t say a word — you 
that have a mother. What if she doesn’t un- 
derstand you? Think of me, with none!” 

‘But this is my father entirely. He says 
I’m becoming a complete hoiden. That’s 


why he sends me among those great boys. 
He considers it a ‘restraining influence.’ 
They don’t ride calves — O, no.” 

‘* Marian, that school isn’t high-toned.” 

‘* Plebeian as can be, Judith. Why, the tui- 
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emy, and there’s a week more in 4 term. 
Those facts speak for themselves, you see. 
But my father ” — Marian, in her pride of own- 
ership, always said my father — ‘thinks of 
nothing but science and masteroid processes. 
What does he know of the way we girls feel 
about letting ourselves down to associate with 
boys?” 

‘¢ Very true, Marian; but if you go to the 
High School, I shall go too.” 

**O, Judith, Idon’t ask it. I don’t expect it.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! what are friends good for if they 
can’t make sacrifices?” said Judith, heroically. 

‘* Jude, you are a blessed old darling! ” cried 
Marian, giving Benjie’s hand an emphatic lit- 
tle squeeze. 

There was an eloquent pause, during which 
both girls probably meditated upon the nature 
of true friendship. 

‘* There’s one good thing about it, and that’s 
the Lyceum. O. have you written for the pa- 


per, Judith? You know we promised Keller 
we'd try.” 
‘*No,” sighed Judith. ‘I had to finish off 


a sock for aunt Esther. You know how I’m 
situated. But do you suppose they’d accept 
this acrostic? — my last composition, you re- 
member.” 
Marian took the paper, which was written 
in rather a quaint, cramped hand. 
“ Composition, hateful name ! 

O, it chills my feeble frame. 

Many a sigh escapes my breast, 

Penning lines at your request. 

Only let me be excused ! 

Sure I cannot be refused. 

If mine were a genius rare, 

Then I’d find some thoughts to spare. 

I, alas ! have none at all, 

Or, at most, ’tis very small. 

Now, pray, excuse me, do, this fall.’ 
‘¢ Good metre,” said Marian, running it over 
with a wise look. ‘‘ Here we are at Miss 
O’Neil’s. Now, Benjie, be polite to her; 
there’s a little man. .I mean to bring him up 
to respect her false hair, if I dan’t, Judith.” 
‘*But what do you think of my poetry?” 
pursued Judith, anxiously. ‘‘ Would you drop 
it in the box, or not?” 
‘*'You ask me just as if my word was law. 
Yés, I would put it in, by all means,” replied 
Marian, her face expressing as settled a con- 
viction as if she were foreman of a jury. “I 
don’t know that it’s quite the thing for me to 
say; but, Jude, I actually think you’re a gen- 
ius.” 
There was a triumphant flash in Judith’s 
eyes at these words, which would have illu- 
minated the “‘ Aurora” gloriously, if it could 
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only have got into the box! 
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‘Yes, dear; I wouldn’t say what I didn’t 
believe. How queer it is, when you just think 
of it, that two friends, like you and me, should 
both have a talent for poetry!” 

The flash in Judith’s eyes faded a little. So 
she must share her laurels with Marian, thougn 
she knew, away down in her secret soul, that 
Marian had no true ear for rhythm, having 
more than once translated her Latin exercises 
into heroic verse with as many feet as a cat- 
erpillar. 

‘*She doesn’t know false measure when I 
show it to her,” mused Judith, with an ab- 
stracted look in the direction of a pair of oxen, 
which she probably did not see, but very like- 
ly saw through. 

“Yes, I declare, they do look like goblins 
with their hair on end!” 

** What, the oxen!” 

**O, no, Marian; our Academy poplars.” 

** What an idea, Judith! Is that original?” 

‘No, I read it. See how their hair seems 
to stand right up straight, and that weeping 
willow’s hair, over in Mrs. Selden’s yard, 
hangs right down over its shoulders. Such a 
contrast!” 

But Marian did not answer. She was run- 
ning to meet a party of girls who were pour- 
ing out of the yard. 

‘*O, girls, girls, that calf has just ruined 
me entirely!” 

**What calf? O, I know. Where did he 
hurt you?” returned Marie Smith, taking a 
mellow cucumber out of her pocket. 

‘Girls, just listen; that everlasting Miss 
Soapsuds — ” 

‘* Who’s she?” interrupted the literal Marie, 
paring her cucumber. 

‘Why, Miss O’Neil. She came to our 
house last night, just bubbling over. And it 
was ‘ Miriam Linscott,’ she said, ‘ that did all 
the mischief, and went in front of the rear.’ 
And such a scolding about boys, when all the 
while she meant calves. Somehow my tongue 
slipped, with her and Keller both teasing me, 
and I spoke Naomi’s name right out. Now, 
girls, you don’t think I’d be so mean as to tell 
on purpose? Say, do you?” 

‘*No, indeed,” cried a chorus of voices; ‘but 
never mind; Mrs. Hackett knows; so it’s all 
over town by this time, and your telling didn’t 
make the least difference.” 

‘That isn’t what I care for,” added Mar- 
ian, with a wistful look at the dear old Acad- 
emy; “‘but I’ve got to leave school. My fa- 
ther hasn't liked it here for a long while; he 
thinks it’s too free and easy; and now he’s 
going to see Miss Lightbody, and tell her he 
prefers to have me study with Keller.” 


I. 
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‘© O, what a shame!” exclaimed the young 
ladies; ‘just for Naomi Giddings! He 
needn’t think we’re all such romps as she!” 

Naomi was decidedly unpopular, and as she 
happened to be absent, it was the .ost natural 
thing in the world to stab her in the back. 

“‘'We can’t spare you,” cried half a dozen 
girls, crowding around Marian like needles 
round a magnet. ‘* What gay old times we’ve 
had together!” 

“ Who'll bring milk to eat with my pickles?” 
said Marie. 

‘¢ Who'll make up faces for us on the slate?” 
said another. 

“ How poky ’twill be, with nobody to set us 
all laughing!” 

‘Don’t say a word,” returned Marian, with 
tears in her eyes, though highly gratified, 
nevertheless. ‘‘I feel as if I belonged here. 
There’s no place like home. I'd like to carry 
off those dear old piazza pillars, scrawled with 
all your handwritings.” 

Perhaps “ friendship publishments” were 
peculiar to Quinnebasset; at any rate, here at 
the Female Academy they were paraded on 
the pillars in pencil mark, as much a matter 
of course as the: publishments of marriage 
on the outside of the meeing-house. Thus :— 

‘©Marian Prescott and Judith Willard, 
sworn friends.” 

“Marie Smith and Oscaforia Jones, sworn 
friends.” 

Each pair enclosed in brackets, which 
seemed to shut them in to a sort of sacred 
privacy. 

‘¢ Well, there,” said Marian, shaking off a 
tear, ‘“I’m not Samson, and can’t move pil- 
lars; but I can do better. I can move Judith. 
She’s going to the High School, too.” 

“Judith? Why, that’s too bad,” exclaimed 
the girls, with feeble remonstrance. 

‘*Precious little they care,” thought Judith, 
setting her lips together proudly. Yet there 
were girls there who did not like Marian, 
whereas of Judith it might be said that she 
never had an enemy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— PATIENCE is a virtue to be cultivated 
by every boy and girl. Strive daily with all 
your might to bear the thousand and one ills 
of life with cheerfulness. Every day has its 
little frets and annoyances. Happy the person 
who learns early to bear them patiently and 
silently. Share your joys with your friends, 
but bear your sorrows like aSpartan. A famous 
writer defines ‘patience as ‘‘the quality of 
bearing or’enduring painful experiences.” A 
patient boy,therefore, must be a Christian hero. 
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THE SPARK.OF GENIUS; 
oR, 
, THE COLLEGE ve OF JAMES TRAF- 


BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 


“WHILE THE GRASS GROWS THE HORSE WILL 
STARVE.” 


LPrar Jerry Williams, before the kitchen 
fire, was putting the bows into an ox- 
yoke. It was at that period of the year de- 
nominated by farmers ‘betwixt hay and 
grass,” when the sledding, as a permanent 
thing, is over, but occasional flirts of snow 
enable the husbandman to complete unfin- 
ished work. While busily employed with his 
yoke, he is interrupted by Squire Trafton. 

‘‘Good evening, neighbor Williams.” 

‘*Good evening, square. Take a cheer. 
It’s all cluttered up here; for I’m all alone. 
The boys have gone to bed, and my wife and 
the gals are at some sort of doings over to Joe 
Webster’s; but I'll put a fire in t’other room 
in a minute.” 

‘““By no means. I’m not particular; but 
how happens it you and the boys didn’t go?” 

“T tell you, square, I calkerlated to go; so 
did the boys, for we was all invited; but you 
see, square, the sledding’s about done, and we 
had some hemlock logs that the boys cut and 
peeled last June; and I wanted to get ’em to 
the sawmill, beca@™ we wanted ’em for fence 
this spring.” 

“Yes.” 

**You know my old red ox that I raised. 
You pastered him for me when he was a steer.” 

“ Yeu 

“Well, he’s eight years old this spring. 
He’s had three mates, and worn out the whole 
on ’em. He’s a master stout ox. I tell you.” 

“T recollect him. He worked on the nigh 
side.” 

“Well, I heard that John Crowley had a 
powerful good ox, two inches bigger in the 
girth than mine; so, as he was an off ox, I 
mismatched, and let him take my off one, 
and I took hisn, and paid him fifty dollars 
boot, along the first of the winter.” 

‘“* That was a pretty large boot.” 

“TI know it; but it was judged, and I judged 
he would mate mine, and I didn’t know of any 
other ox that would. We hain’t hauled any 
heavy loads this winter, to see which was the 
stoutest, till we begun to haul these logs. 
Well, we had on a master load this forenoon, 





I tell you; and jest as we was going over’Wy- 
man Brook, the forrard sled cut through the 
ice right into the ground. We had six oxen 
on. I put the brad right into the old oxen, 
and sung out to them; and they had it, nip 
and tuck, for a minute or two; and, by and by, 
old Star got his feet on the gravel, and rolled 
up his eyes, and he doubled that ox up like a 
tow string, and went straight out of the yoke 
like lightning.” 

**You don’t say!” 

“ Well, I had this yoke laying by, all made 
but fitting the bows in; and as the boys would 
have to be up to start by three o’clock, I told 
them they’d better go to bed, and I'd fit the 
bows and feed the oxen for them.” Holds up 
a piece of the yoke. ‘It’s a mighty stout ox 
that'll split a yoke like that.” 

‘“*T should think so; but what are you go- 
ing to do if that ox of Crowley’s won’t mate 
him?” 

‘*T shall have to give him the advantage in 
the yoke. I shouldn't have done it in the 
house, but it’s cold working in the shed after 
you’ve been sweating all day in the woods. 
But I guess I’ve got one here that'll hold ’em. 
I made it out of the big elm that grew down 
by the school-house.” 

‘Yes, I remember it well. You and I played 
under it many a time, when we were boys.” 

“‘Do you remember, square, the day we tied 
our legs together with your handkerchief? 
The master saw that something was going 
on, and called you up quick. I out knife, and 
cut the handkerchief in two. You went up 
with half of it on your leg, and got a licking, 
and your mother gave you another, when you 
got home, for spoiling the handkerchief.” 

‘Yes, Jerry; and somehow or other you did 
all the mischief, and I got all the lickings. 
But, neighbor Williams, I’ve come to speak to 
you in respect to a very important matter. 
You know I have two sons.” 

“Yes; James and William.” 

“‘T’ve kept them at the best schools. James 
is sixteen, William eighteen. He has attend- 
ed to English branches solely. James has 
read some Latin and Greek. My property, as 
you know, is large; but justice to my other 
children, and their own happiness and re- 
spectability, require that my sons should have 
a profession, and do something for themselves. 
I had thought of William as a merchant, as 
he seems*inclined that way; but James is not 
a common boy. He appears different from 
other boys; and it is clear to me that, with 
proper culture, he might become eminent as a 
lawyer or statesman, and, perhaps, shine in 
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the councils of the nation. You know talent 
has always run in the line of our fa:nily.” 

‘Talent run in his family!” thought Uncle 
Jerry to himself. ‘‘ His grandfather was baked 
in the mouth of the oven. He bought land 
for fifty cents an acre, and had jest wit enough 
to keep it; and when people came here, and 
settled, and set up mills, the rise in land made 
them rich; and his mother turned off a joiner, 
because he couldn’t plane a knot-hole out of a 
board. If,” said he to the squire, ‘‘ you had 
asked my opinion as to how many feet of 
boards a log would scale, it might have been 
worth something.” 

** Now,” continued the squire, ‘‘ we are old 
neighbors and schoolmates; and as I have al- 
ways had a great respect for your judgment, 
and this is a matter of great importance to the 
reputation of our family, I wish to talk the 
matter over with you before deciding.” 

‘* Well, square, as you ask my advice, I sup- 
pose you don’t wish me to be mealy-mouthed.” 

‘* By no means.” 

‘* You say it is time your boys began to do 
something for themselves.” 

** Yes, I think so.” 

‘* Now, my boys have always done some- 
thing for themselves. Since Sam and Tom 
were nine years old, they could drop corn, 
spread hay, steady the oxen at the plough, 
and ride the horse to plough among the corn; 
and when Sam was thirteen years old, he 
could chop into the side of a tree with me, 
and trim out the limbs while I was cutting up 
the body. By hoeing a hill for him once in a 
while, he could keep along with me in hoeing. 
I don’t think my boys are anything more’n 
common; but I do hope they’ve got common 
sense. I mean to bring them up to hard work, 
to fear God, and love the soil. Man was made 
out of the ground, and the, nearer he keeps 
to’t the happier he'll be.” 

**You wouldn’t have all farmers — would 
you? There would be more raised than there 
would be mouths to eat.” 

‘No; but I tell you what it is, square, 
while the grass is growing, the horse will 
starve” (a favorite phrase of farmer Wil- 
liams). ‘‘ You never will get your money 
back that you throw away on these boys. 
There are too many of these lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, and counter-jumpers that have mis- 
taken their calling, for their own good, or that 
of their parents or country. It takes about so 
many men to do the thinking of the, country, 
and them are I’m willing to support; but I 
ain't willing to support every lazy feller who 
wants to git red of work, and wear broad- 
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cloth, by setting himself up to teach others. 
I tell you, while the grass is growing, the 
horse will starve. Doesn’t everything come 
out of the ground? I want to know if all 
these collagers, lawyers, doctors, sailors, me- 
chanics, and merchants ain’t fed out of the 
ground by the farmer’s hands. Do they pro- 
duce anything? What is to become of the 
country, I should like to know, if all the 
young men abandon the soil? My advice is, 
square, sence you’ve asked it, to just send off 
your hired men, take the head of the work 
yourself, encourage your boys to till the land, 
and in your old age you will have them to 
make you happy.” 

‘Do you think, Jerry Williams, that I’m 
going to make my sons clod-hoppers? Ispurn 
the vulgar thought. That may do very well 
for your boys; indeed, it is the only course 
you can pursne.” 

*“T am not so short-sighted, square, as to 
run of an idee that all should be farmers. I 
think all kind of labor is honorable, and that 
men should follow the calling which Provi- 
dence has marked out for them by the nat’ral 
gifts he’s given them; but there’s no doubt of 
this ere in my mind, that the best place to 
start a family of boys, bring ’em up, larn ’em 
to take hold of a job, and carry it through, 
give ’em health, strength, and common sense, 
is on the land. A boy at sixteen, brought up 
on a farm, other things being equal, is fit for 
anything — to larn a trade, work the land, or 
git larning; while a boy brought up to laze 
round a village, and, when out of school, to 
hang round a store, ain’t d for nothing.” 

‘“*That may do very 1 for people who 
have but little property to leave their children, 
to bring them up to day labor.” 

‘*Square, let me tell you one thing—a 
sieve will hold a master sight o’ water. The 
more you turn in, the more youmay. You 
can’t leave property enough to children who 
never earned a dollar, and don’t know the 
worth of it, to last them a great many years.” 

“Don’t you think it’s a parent’s duty and 
happiness to do all he can for his children?” 

‘Indeed I do; but the way to do it is to 
larn them to do for themselves. It would 
have been a great deal better for some chil- 
dren that you and I have known, if their fa- 
thers, when they went, could have taken their 
property with ’em, and let the children shirk 
for themselves; but, then, if you bring ’em 
up helpless, I s’pose you must leave ‘em some- 
thing to maintain ’em.” 

‘Jerry, you was a strange kind of a boy, 
and you are a very singular man.” 
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‘* Square, the old saying is, ‘A shoemaker 
shouldn’t go beyond his last.’ I ain’t been to 
the ’cademy, nor had privileges as some have; 
.but I know what He who made all things puts 
right before my eyes in his works. Here’s a 
hen in the barn-yard. She lays her litter; 
then she sets on the eggs; sticks to it like wax, 
till the chickens are hatched; then she scratch- 
es for them, and larns thei. to scratch, hovers 
them, and protects them from the cold and 
wet, gives them good advice, tells them about 
the hawks, to thank God when they drink, and 
how to clean and take care of themselves, 
larns them to go to roost, and, when they’re 
big enough to do it, she says to them, ‘ Be off, 
and scratch for yourselves.’ 
body see a chicken that couldn’t scratch, and 
get his living? That is what the Good Being 
has showed me in my own barn-yard, and that’s 
the way I mean to bring up my boys and gals. 
They’ve got to scratch, and, by and by, they'll 
thank me for larning ’em.” 

‘¢ Such comparisons violate all ideas of good 
taste. They may do for you and your boys, 


who seem naturally adapted to a barn-yard, 
and most at home there.” 

‘* Well, square, sence you set yourself and 
your folks up so much above me, I'll give you 
a piece of my mind. There’s three kinds of 


people in this world that have a living: one 
earns it, one begs it, the other steals it. I be- 
long to the first. you to the second class.” 

‘Jerry Williams, do you presume to call 
me a beggar?” 

“Wait a little, till I get through; then denv 
it, if you can. Yoft and I are one year’s chil- 
dren. We went to the deestrict school together, 
that is, in the winter, for I had to work in the 
summer; and though you went all the time, 
and I only half, and often came barefoot, I was 
always above you in the class. I shovldn’t 
bring up this ere, square, if you hadn’t gone 
to twitting me first: but as I was saying, my 
father was a poor man, and I soon had to go 
to work with but little larning. I’ve bought 
this farm, and paid for it with the labor of my 
hands, and I’ve some money laid up besides. 
Iearned all I’ve got. Your father was rich, 
kept you at schools and academies till you 
were man grown, then died and left you all, 
and more than you’ve got now.” 

**T always knew that you envied me.” 

“IT did once, but that is all past. Many a 
hot morning, when I’ve gone into the field 
with my scythe, or my hoe, I’ve seen you, 
with your books under your arm, sauntering 
to school, to sit all day in the shade, and I 
envied you ¢ken; but now I thank God I was 


Did ever any-: 
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brought up to hard work, and to have manhood, 
for with all the talent you speak about, you're 
not worth so much by six thousand dollars 
as when your father died. You never dida 
day’s work in your life, and don’t know when 
your hired men do one. They cheat you, and 
you don’t know it, for all you farm by science, 
as you call it. Every bushel of corn you 
raise costs you double its worth; every crit- 
ter you raise, ’twould be cheaper to knock it 
on the head when it comes; your drains cost 
more’n the land they drain is worth; your 
fences are worth more than the fields they 
enclose; your barns cost more’n all they’ve 
ever contained; thus, while you’ve begged 
your living, I’ve earned mine. As for your 
son James, the common opinion and speech 
of folks (and it’s mine) is, that he hasn't 
‘Indian suet,’ and that though he might do 
on a farm, if he had somebody to overlook 
him, he isn’t fit for much else; as to the repu- 
tation you speak of, I'd ruther be my own 
employer than another man’s clerk; I'd as 
lives sweep out my own barn as somebody 
else’s store. I’d much ruther my boys would 
be well-to-do farmers, with a house over their 
heads, beef and pork in the cellar, cattle in 
the barn, sheep in the pasture, and a good 
horse to ride on on occasion, than to be fifth- 
rate lawyers, clerks that grow gray as sales- 
men, broken marchants, or rakes that, ruined 
in the city, come home to die of consumption, 
as Bill Webber’s son did last week.” 

**Do you mean to say, sir, that my sons 
can arrive at no higher position than that of 
fifth-rate lawyers or subordinate clerks?” 

‘*T will say as much as this, square, if they 
are any more than that, I can’t see it.” 

“Well, sir, it’s nothing but a mean spirit 
of envy, that you've always cherished towards 
our family, that prompts you to say these 
things.” 

‘Well, I didn’t offer my advice before you 
asked it. Don’t think I envy you, square; I 
have no occasion to; for if you go on ten 
years as you have begun, and bring up your 
children in such idle and expensive habits, 
you will in that time be the poor man, and I 
the wealthy one.” 

‘Is not a lawyer, in large practice, in the 
way of making money? and do not successful 
merchants become rich?” 

“ Well — yes, if they do succeed; but I tell 
you, while the grass is growing, the horse 
will starve.”" 

‘¢ Well, there is so little satisfaction in talk- 
ing with you, that I will bid you good even- 
ing; but I shall refer this matter to Mr. 
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Goodnow, the preceptor of the Academy, and 
be governed by his advice; he is a literary 
man, much better qualified to judge of a 
young man’s parts than an ignorant person, 
like you.” 

‘You had better be careful, square; he’s a 
college student, keeps the Academy by the job, 
and is desperate anxious for scholars.” 

‘¢ Sir, you do injustice to a very worthy and 
talented young man, and talk of that you do 
not understand.” 

‘‘The square has gone away in a huff; but 
he’ll get over it, and come round again. I’m 
sorry I put him out; but he provoked me.” 

The current of his thought was interrupted 
by the entrance of his son Sam, exclaiming, 
‘** Father, is it three o’clock?” 

‘*No, boy, it’s only nine; but as you are 
up, you might as well take this yoke to the 
barn, feed the cattle, and go to bed again. I'll 
wake you.” 

A smile of parental pride and pleasure 
passed over the face of the father as the door 
closed behind the retiring boy. 


‘* Well, now, isn’t he good for something?’ 


So afraid that he shall oversleep, he can’t 
sleep. I reckon he'll be of as much use in the 
world as James Trafton, who, in my opinion, 
don’t know enough to know when his feet are 
cold. I’m sorry I angered the old square, 
though.” 

It would be difficult to find two persons 
more unlike than Squire Trafton and Uncle 
Jerry Williams; yet they were great friends, 
although they often fell out, generally owing 
to. some assumption of superiority by the 
grandiloquent squire over the hard-handed, 
clear-headed, shrewd old farmer, who was un- 
usually respected, and always selected as an 
umpire by his neighbors in all difficnlt mat- 
ters. . 

These quarrels between him and the squire 
were only skin-deep—soon made up, and 
matters went on as before. 

Squire Trafton’s father intended to send his 
son to college; but dying while the boy was 
fitting, the matter was relinquished. The 
squire was remarkably conceited — fond of 
using words and phrases of which he did not 
always know the meaning, many of which, as 
he had a retentive memory, he had borrowed 
from others, because he thought they had a 
fine sound, applying them to all subjects at 
all times, with most admirable confusion both 
of sense and sound. He was a great lover of 
money. If,as Uncle Jerry more than hinted, 
he had lost many thousands by his farming 
operations, it was from lack of judgment and 
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the love of display, and because he flattered 
himself that his improvements would pay by 
and by. He was mean in his family and 
with his hired help, had no feeling for those 
in necessity, but would give when it was sure _ 
to. be spread abroad; would spend money to* 
give an entertainment to his wealthy neigh- 
bors, or entertain persons of distinction, es- 
pecially literary people, and was sure, in the 
course of the evening, to bring in a dozen 
times ‘‘ when I was fitting for college.” 

When a carpenter is about to build a ship, 
or a joiner a house, they select timber suitable 
for their purpose; but people with far greater 
pretensions to sagacity in other respects than 
Squire Trafton, without consulting either the 
proclivities or natural capacities of their chil- 
dren, resolve to send them to college, curse 
the community with men out of place, and 
reap as they have sown. 

The squire, without the least doubt that the 
education of James would be a paying invest- 
ment when he should become a successful 
lawyer (though it might be expensive at the 
outset), wrote a note to the preceptor of the 
Academy, requesting the favor of his company 
to tea, crammed with many of the high-sound- 
ing phrases he had heard on various occa- 
sions, and, to the great delight of the boys 
(who had been kept short for a long time), 
provided a most bountiful repast. 

* Bill,”. said James, ‘‘I wish the master 
would come to tea every night.” 

** So do I,” 

‘We shan’t gain much,” said James; ‘for 
afterwards we shall be kept shorter than ever 
to pay for it. a 

‘*T don’t care; I’ll have one good tuck-out; 
see if I don’t,” replied Bill. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SPARK OF GENIUS FANNED. 


HE first act of Squire Trafton, after his 
return from Uncle Jeremiah’s, was to de- 
spatch a note to Mr. Goodnow, inviting him 
to tea on the next Thursday evening. Asa 
preparation for this interview with the man 
of literature, upon a subject so pregnant with 
interest to the Trafton family, the squire seat- 
ed himself in his library to read Cicero, 

“* Quousgue tandem abutere, Catilina, par 
tientia nostra? Quam diu etiam furor iste 
tuus nos eludet ? I can read the Latin, but 
for the life of me I can’t give the English of 
it: strange how quick a language slips away 
from any one.” 
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While thus: occupied, the servant announces 
the expected guest. Sumner Goodnow was a 
student in his senior year, a fine scholar, not 
overburdened with principle (that. is, his 
principles never stood much in the way of his 
wishes), and he relished a joke better than 
his daily bread. 

He had taken the Academy, in order to ob- 
tain money to meet the additional expenses 
of the graduating year. The trustees giving 
him the rent of the building, he depended for 
remuneration upon the tuition. It was, there- 
fore, for his advantage to get scholars — the 
more scholars, the more dollars. 

Attractive, genial, a splendid teacher, and 
thoroughly versed in the maxim, You tickle 
me, and I’ll tickle you,” he soon filled the 
hitherto empty seats of the Academy to re- 
pletion. The keen-witted youth had taken the 
measure of Squire Trafton accurately, from his 
appearance at church, during casual inter- 
views, and more especially from the note of 
invitation, and was quite prepared to reap 
either profit or amusement from the inter- 
view. 

_ Squire Trafton received his dangerous guest 
(book in hand) with great cordiality, and no 
little pomposity. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Goodnow. I wish you 
a very good evening. I am happy to meet 
you; please be seated, sir. I sometimes spend 
an evening in reviewing the studies of my 
youth, and have been looking over Catiline.” 

**T rejoice to meet a gentleman in whom 
the cares of life, the burden of extensive busi- 
ness, and the management of large estates, 
have not destroyed all relish for the studies 
of his youth: itevinces a cultured mind and 
fine literary tastes.” 

‘*You must draw your own references, sir.” 

‘IT have been also much interested, sir, in 
the evidences of taste displayed in the ap- 
proach to your house, the laying out of the 
grounds, arrangement of the buildings, and 
beauty of the shubbery.” 

‘*T am very much obliged to you, sir; it is 
a gratification to me to perceive that my at- 
tempts to embitter my home have attracted 
the notice of a gentleman of taste, especially 
as I have found my efforts in that direction 
but very slightly appreciated, by my, ignorant 
neighbors.” 

‘*T understood, squire, from your note, that 
you wished to see me on business of moment.” 

‘Indeed, I did, sir, I wish to converse with 
you confidentially in relation to a subject that 
lies very near my heart.” 

**'You do me honor, sir.” 
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“It is in respect to my son James. I have 
thought of giving him a liberal education, as 
we have never had a professional man in our 
family.. I hope, sir, it is an honorable -am- 
bition.” 

*« None more s0, sir.” 

**T have thought that James was an uncom- 
mon boy. : You know, sir, that parental affec- 
tion is apt to blind and prejudice us; but I 
have thought that I have observed in him in- 
dications of superior capacity, which might, 
perhaps, repay an enlarged culture. I would 
submit this matter, so important to me, to 
your decision.” 

‘“*T feel myself highly honored, sir, by the 
confidence you repose in me. I have fora 
long time been attracted by and interested in 
the precocity —” (‘‘ Precocity: I must remem- 
ber that expression,” the squire said to him- 
self) —‘*manifested by your son. You are 
pleased to speak, sir, of indications of capacity 
which you think perceptible in your son. Sir, 
you do your own penetration, and the young 
man, great injustice. He gives unmistakable 
evidence of the divine afflatus. Be assured, sir, 
that there is a hidden germ of genius which 
should be developed, to whose fruits society 
and the world are entitled, and which, I can 
only hope, I may be the humble means of 
developing.” 

**T rejoice to find my own convictions con- 
firmed by so high authority. Would you be- 
lieve it, sir? I have been advised within two 
days, by one whose judgment I have hitherto 
respected, to put him to the plough.” 

‘*O tempora! O mores! Sir, you amaze 
me! Crush such a sublime genius! deprive 
the world of such a luminary! Who could 
give such monstrous, such preposterous ad- 
vice?” 

** Indeed, sir, it was farmer Williams.” 

“T am astonished; he must labor under 
some strange delusion.” 

‘‘] rather think, as he is a very proud, am- 
bitious man, that the difference in our for- 
tunes, which enables me to give my children 
advantages superior to his own, has generat- 
ed a feeling of envy.” 

“With your usual penetration, you have hit 
upon the true reason at once.” 

‘*Is there no way, Mr. Goodnow, in which 
my son might remain under your instruction? 
I suppose you will return to college in the 
spring.” 

“Yes, sir; but I shall remain there a year 
after graduation, in order to pursue a special 
subject of study.. Your son might accompany 
me, board in the vicinity, and still be under 
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my instruction; that is, if you are willing to 
incur the additional expense.” 

“The expense is of no consequence, sir, 
especially as I consider it to be a mere ad- 
vance, to be repaid with interest, when, 
through your instruction and example, and 
his own efforts, he becomes a lawyer in lucra- 
tive practice. I think the cast of his mind, 
and his tendencies, favor the legal profession. 
Permit me, sir, before you go, to call my son 
in, and inform him of your decision. John, 
send Master James here.” 

John, going to the kitchen, bawls out, ‘‘ Jim, 
your father wants you.” 

‘James, I have decided you shall pursue 
your education with Mr. Goodnow this winter. 
When he returns to college, you will accom- 
pany him to the neighborhood of the college, 
and, under his instruction, continue your 
studies, till you are fitted for college. You 
may go, James.” 

James retired, pulling his topknot with both 
hands. 

**T must bid you good evening, squire.” 

‘I am indebted to you, sir, and hope you 
will make this house your home.” 

The town, which numbered among its in- 
habitants the families of Squire Trafton and 
Uncle Jerry, was a thriving farming place, and 
even at that early period, when the State of 
Maine was, to a great extent, wilderness, re- 
joiced in an institution by courtesy termed an 
academy, a tavern, four groceries, two black- 
smiths’ shops, a cabinet-maker’s shop, two doc- 
tors, a pound, a pair of hay-scales, a slaughter- 
house where beef was packed, a hatter’s shop, 
a town well with a sweep, and trout in it, a 
post-office, three cooper shops, and a shoe- 
maker, most of the people mending, and some 
making, their own shoes. There was also a 
village library. It was a peculiar feature of 
this state, before the advent of railroads, that 
towns situated so near the seaboard as to ad- 
mit of the profitable hauling of lumber to 
market, were twenty-five years in advance of 
those a few miles back. Small game — rac- 
coons, foxes, partridges, and pigeons — were 
abundant. Bears were by no means rare. 
Deer were sufficiently plenty to induce the 
legislature to pass an act forbidding to hunt 
them out of season, and wolves still occa- 
sionally made havoc among the sheep. The 
place, when a plantation, was, by reason of its 
shape, called the Gore. 

Memory fondly lingers around the old plan- 
tation name; and when speaking of the spot, 
we shall dispense with the name given in the 
act of incorporation, and still call it the Gore. 
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A fortnight had barely passed when the 
squire came down himself for the aid of Uncle 
Jeremiah, all smiles and bows, in a state of 
peculiar perplexity. It seems he had solda 
quantity of screwed hay to deliver at a certain 
time, and when the workmen came to press 
it, it was found that his hopeful son James 
had pounded all the threads from one of the 
screws with a hatchet, and Uncle Jerry was 
the only one in the neighborhood who could 
cut awooden screw. He promised to go the 
next day: thus tranquillity was restored, and 
they were as good friends as ever. 

In due time, James Trafton entered college, 
where his former instructor, after a year spent 
as a resident licentiate, became tutor. It was 
a delicate and difficult position to be placed 
in, as tutor among those, the great majority 
of whom he had so recently associated with 
as students; but he was equal to the position, 
as successful and popular as tutor as he had 
been during his college course, and while 
teaching; for if ever a man knew how to 
drive a coach between glass walls, that man 
was Sumner Goodnow. 


CHAPTER III. 
JAMES IN COLLEGE. 


AMES had not been an inmate of college 
half a term before his classmates, taking 
the measure of his capacities, came to very 
much the same conclusion respecting them as 
Uncle Jerry and his boys had done. Possess- 
ing a large share of his father’s conceit, he 
was profoundly ignorant, credulous, and an 
arrant coward; indeed, at home he had not 
the courage to take a setting hen off the nest, 
and was driven out of the barn-yard by the 
gobbler. He had very little conception of the 
value of money, never having earned a cent, 
and was by no means chary of spending that 
which belonged to his father. These qualities 
rendered him fair game for any who might be 
disposed to profit by his weakness. Unfortu- 
nately for him and the pocket of the squire, 
there was no lack of such individuals in col- 
lege, and especially in his own class. 

The heir of ‘“‘ Oakwood,” as Squire Trafton 
called his estate, had indeed fallen among 
beasts of prey. They were all ripe and ready 
enough for any kind of mischief; but what was 
rather remarkable, the two prime movers of all 
roguery were Richardson and Morton, and 
they were both keen scholars, ambitious, and 
sticklers for rank. The rest did not care; 
lacked not for cap.city, but were lazy. 
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Richardson was a most excellent mathema- 
tician, and accustomed, when asked if he had 
gotten a hard lesson, to reply, ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
read it over.” 

The set were wont to get their lessons to- 
gether. When some problem in mathematics 
came up, Richardson would look at it a mo- 
ment, and say, ‘*O,I see the iniquity of it,” 
and then proceed to unfold it. 

Morton was equally superior as a linguist, 
and an easy writer. He had other qualifica- 
tions, which constituted him, by common con- 
sent, the leading spirit of the fraternity. He 
could originate, and he could plan. 

Morton’s mind, capacious of such things, 
perceived a vast fund of amusement in the 
character and proclivities of James Trafton, 
whom he made a special study, and soon in- 
gratiated himself with him to such a degree, 
by aiding him in his lessons, that James con- 
sidered him the best friend he ever had. 

At the distance of about a quarter of a mile 
from the college halls stood a two-story build- 
ing, in which a hair-dresser had formerly kept 
his shop and lived. It stood in a field, quite 
aloof from other buildings, had three cham- 
bers above, and a room below, back of the 
shop, which was front, and had formerly been 
used as a kitchen and dining-room. The rest 
of the building was unfinished. It belonged 
to the gentleman with whom Morton boarded. 
He persuaded his landlord to paint it, put on 
blinds and inside shutters to the windows, 
and fit it for students’ rooms, telling him he 
would find him tenants. At the commence- 
ment of the spring term it was ready, and 
Morton and his set hired the whole of it. 


They were removed from the inspection of. 


college officers. James Trafton was extreme- 
ly credulous, and possessed a most retentive 
memory, though he was not overburdened 
with capacity, never read anything useful, or 
put his really great power of recollection to 
any good use. Yet he remembered and could 
repeat all the gossip, and any little foolish 
story, he had ever heard. James’s grand- 
mother, a very old lady, was full of anecdotes 
of Indians and their cruelties, and perfectly at 
home in all the incidents of the old Indian 
wars. From her James had learned all these 
horrible stories by heart, had them at his 
tongue’s end, was very proud of repeating 
them, and being quite too ignorant of history 
to know that the Indian, tribes were powerless 
in New England, cherished a wholesome dread 
of them. Morton noticed this, and laid his 
plans accordingly. 

A large extent of woodland came up on one 
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side, quite near to the walls of the college, a 
great part of it thick growth, and, at the period 
of which we speak, but little pervaded by 
roads, and to a very small extent ‘inhabited. 
Foxes, woodchucks, and, in the season of them, 
wild pigeons, afforded abundant sport to stu- 
dents sportively inclined. All these matters 
were favorable to the project with which Mor- 
ton’s busy mind was teeming. Having thor- 
oughly got his lesson, he called a meeting of 
the fraternity in his room, and broached to 
them his plan, which was — taking advantage 
of James Trafton’s credulity in relation to the 
Indians — to make him believe the Mohawks 
were on the war-path, breathing vengeance, 
and that the only way to save his scalp lay in 
propitiating them by presents. 

He was met at the outset by a multitude of 
objections. 

*¢ Tt can’t be did, Morton,” said Richardson. 
‘* He’ll see through it.” 

“T tell you, Rich, he don’t know enough to 
last him over night; and he’s got Indians on 
the brain. He'll believe anything in that 


line.” { 
‘* But,” said Hill, ‘‘to carry it out, there 
Where are they coming 


must be live Indians. 
from?” 

‘* We'll paint, and be Indians ourselves.” 

*¢ He’ll know our voices,” said Savage. 

‘‘ There need be only the chief able to speak 
broken English. I'll be chief. I can alter 
my voice so that my own mother wouldn’t 
know it.” 

“‘But where are we going to get the In- 
dians’ dress, and all the fixings, and make 
them?” 

“ Hill can make the clothes. I'll go into a 
tin shop, and make the breastplates. I’ve got 
a cousin, Sam Morton, who has any quanti- 
ty of Indian relics, —wampum, tomahawks, 
pipes, bows and arrows, — and I can borrow 
them.” 

‘¢ Where shall we meet?” asked Hathaway. 

**In the woods in the night, have wigwams, 
and a dim fire to make the savages loom up 
and look frightful. We must have bloody 
scalps, too.” 

‘* Where will you get them?” asked Richard- 
son. ‘Are you going to scalp anybody, you 
bloodthirsty wretch?” 

**‘ Make ’em, Rich. I can make’em, and stick 
the hair on with gum shellac.” 

“ Where’ll you get the blood to stain them?” 

** Down to Ike Dalton’s slaughter-house.” 

* But,” said Hill, ‘‘ after it’s all over, he'll 
know it’s a hoax, because he’ll see that no- 
body else is alarmed; and he’ll tell about it, and 
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the fellows will tell him we’ve been fooling 
him; then he’ll write home about it, it will 
get to the ears of the faculty, and we shall 
catch it.” 

‘* What if he does find it out after it is done? 
We shall have had the fun, and the ransom- 
money, and I can scare him so that he will 
never dare to lisp one word of it, any more 
than he would to cut his own throat.” 

“We can never fool him again,” said Rich- 
ardson, ‘‘ and we were reckoning upon having 
lots of fun out of him.” 

‘Yes, we can, in some other way; he’ll for- 
get it all ina month, and be just as ready to 
swallow something else.’’ : 

‘He'll expect us to go with him,” said Per- 
kins. ‘“ How are we going to be in two places 
at once, Mort — escort him there, and represent 
Indians?” 

*“*You can take him there, Perk; the rest of 
us will be there as Indians, and he can be 
made to understand that the rest have paid 
their ransom and secured their scalps, and we 
will be at the castle to receive and congratu- 
late him, when you bring him back.” 

“Well, I can’t believe,” said Richardson, 
** that he can be made to swallow all that.” 

**T can,” said Savage, “‘ for I made him hold 
a lamp the other evening for me to see to 


shave by, without a glass; he held it all 


through as grave as a judge, and never saw 
the joke.” 

‘Well, Mort,” said Hathaway, “ you’ve got 
to be consulting thief; stuff him, work him 
up, and get him ready to swallow the hook, 
for none of the rest of us could either do it, 
or keep a sober face while trying to.” 


“T’ll do that. I'll make him see stars at 
noon-day, and fill him so full of horrors, that 
‘each particular hair’ shall ‘ stand on end, like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ ” 

They now, at intervals, set themselves to 
prepare all their articles of costume, and build 
their wigwams in the woods. The articles of 
dress, tomahawks, pipes, scalps, &c., were all 
deposited in the closets at Radcliff Castle, as 
they had christened the building in which 
they roomed. 

One evening, after James Trafton had blown 
out his light and was getting into bed, there 
was a slight tap at the door. 

**Who’s there?” 

**] — Morton.” 

«I’m just getting into bed.” 

** No matter; open the door.” 

“T will light a light.” 

‘No, don’t; what I have to tell can be told 
best in the dark.” 
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They sat down together on the edge of the 
bed. 

“Who rooms next to you?” 

** Lowell and Ferguson.” 

‘** Can they hear in their bedroom?” 

“No, there’s a wood-closet between.” 

“Then I want to tell you something that 
nearly concerns your life.” 

** Why, Morton, you frighten me.” 

** So I ought. The Mohawks have broken 
loose; have come down with tomahawks and 
scalping-knives, and are lying now in the 
woods around this college. You’ve heard, 
perhaps, of the Mohawks.” - 

“I guess I have, indeed: the greatest and 
most bloodthirsty of all the Indian tribes. 
I’ve heard my grandmother say that all the In- 
dians clear to St. John’s, pay tribute to them; 
so that once a year they send to collect it.” 

** Well, they have come; they are in their 
war-paint; it’s enough to make anybody’s 
blood run cold to look at them in their paint, 
with bloody scalps at their girdles.” 

“But why don’t they call out the militia, 
and people, and drive them off?” 

‘Drive them off! They are thicker than 
the leaves on the trees, and have surrounded 
the place; there’s no going out or coming in.” 

‘¢ What shall we do? They will kill us all. 
Can’t we hide?” 

“Hide from an Indian, whose eyes are 
keener than a wolf’s, and who can smell a 
white man just as a hound can scent a fox.” 

“Is there no escape?” 

“That’s what I’ve come to tell you about. 
They'll take ransom money. You know 
Pike?” 

“Tea.” 

‘* Well, he belongs near where they live, and 
knows the chief, Bloody-hand, and can talk 
their language. He has seen the chief, and so 
have we Radcliff Castle boys, and ransomed 
ourselves.” 

At this period of the conversation there 
was a crash of broken glass, and something 
fell on the floor before them. 

‘Light a lamp, Jim, and see what it is.” 

“T guess,” said Trafton, ‘‘it’s a stick of 
wood some sophomore has thrown.” 

It was a bloody arrow wreathed with the 
skin of a rattlesnake. 

“O, this is awful. This means death and 
destruction; for I’ve heard grandmother say 
so a hundred times. See, it has got a flint 
head, just as I have heard her say the Indian 
arrow always had. Now I suppose that was 
dipped in the heart’s blood of some poor 
creature they have killed.” * 
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*T suppose so; but I will take the arrow, 
and send it back to the chief. Perhaps he 
would like to have it.” 

** But what about the ransom, Mort? Do tell 
me about it.” 

“ Well, Pike went with us last night, and 
we met the chief with some of his warriors. 
He can speak English, but the others can’t; 
and we ransomed ourselves for ten dollars 
and four pounds of tobacco apiece. I came 
to tell you, that you might save your life.” 

**You’re a real good friend, Mort. I’ve got 
the money, and more; but when must this be 
done?” 

“This night, or your scalp may be at an 
Indian’s girdle before morning. None can 
tell when or where an Indian will strike his 
blow.” 

*« But where shall we get the tobacco?” 

‘*Call up Palmer’s boy, that sleeps in the 
store.” 

‘* Who'll go with me?” 

** T’ll send Perkins here at twelve o’clock to 
go with you, get the tobacco, and be ready; 
after you get through, come to ourroom; we'll 
all be there, and have a supper to celebrate our 
deliverance. Now be a man, Trafton; nerve 
yourself up for the trial; and when you come 
into the presence of Bloody-hand, don’t let 
him see you tremble.” 


** Morton, stay with me till Perkins comes. 
I don’t like to be here alone.” 


**T can’t. 
tation.” 

‘* Perhaps another arrow will come.” 

“* What if it does? It can’t hurt you, if you 
keep out of the way of the window.” 

** Can’t I call Chapman, who rooms in No. 
6, to stay with me till Perkins comes?” 

‘* No; you must not break one word of what 
I have said to you this night to any human 
being; if you do, death will be your portion.” 

‘¢ But what must I say when I get there?” 

** You needn’t say anything; Perkins will do 
it all.” 

‘¢ What must I do?” 

“Nothing, except to give the money and 
tobacco into the hands of the chief.” 

“‘Shan’t we go through Indians before we 
reach the chief?” 

‘* Yes, thousands of them, under every bush 
and tree.” 

‘*Won’t they kill us?” 

‘No; because Perkins knows the counter- 
sign.” 

‘*Do stay with me, Mort, and sail in the 
morning on general knowledge.” 

“I'm afraid ’twould be too general. Be a 


I must prepare for morning reci- 
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man, Jim; when Perkins comes, he will give 
three raps, one right after the other.” 

James, thus left alone, covered himself in 
the bed-clothes, and lay trembling, recalling 
all the stories of Indians which he had heard 
his grandmother relate. The footstep of every 
late reveller returning to his room, the noise 
of the night wind at the casement, or the 
movement of a chair in the room above, made 
him crouch and shiver, as if the tomahawk of 
the savage was uplifted to slay him. He be- 
gan to fear it was too late to offer ransom, 
that the time during which it would be ac- 
cepted might have passed by. 

‘*T should have thought,” said he to himself, 
‘they might have told me, and let me have 
gone with them;” and it was with a feeling 
of infinite relief that he heard the three taps 
announcing the arrival of Perkins. Leaping 
from the couch, he embraced him. ‘“O, Per- 
kins, I hope it’s not too late.” 

** Not too late,” was the reply; ‘‘ but there’s 
no time to lose.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


MEETING BETWEEN JAMES TRAFTON AND 
BLOODY-HAND. 


| be was very dark as James and his guide 
emerged from the college; a warm, thick fog 
enveloped them, completely obscuring the light 
of stars; and as they entered upon a bridle- 
path that ran through the woods, the darkness 
was perfectly impenetrable. James ran against 
the trees,and stumbled over stumps and bushes. 

‘¢ Perk, how is it you get along so?” 

**T feel out the path with my feet.” 

‘But there is no path.” 

** Yes, there is.” 

The secret of Perk’s progress, lay in the fact 
that he was a most inveterate gunner, and not 
being studiously disposed, spent the greatest 
portion of his time in the woods, pastures, and 
on the waters of the neighboring bay, and was 
perfectly familiar with the locality. There is 
also a great difference in individuals in re- 
gard to seeing in the night, and Perkins was 
gifted with great keenness of vision. As they 
left the woods, and came out into the open 
pasture, Trafton exclaimed, ‘‘ How glad I am 
we're clear of these woods.” Scarcely were 
the words out of his mouth when he re- 
ceived a terrible thump, heard a scampering 
of feet, and found himself flying in the air, 
from whence he landed on his back, striking 
the ground with great violence. 

“Murder! Murder! Mercy! Mercy! Til 
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pay a hundred dollars.” he screamed, holding 
on to his scalp with both hands, thinking the 
whole Mohawk tribe was upon him. 

**Shut up,” said Perk, laughing immoder- 
ately; ‘‘ you’ve fallen over a horse, and fright- 
ened Aim as much as yourself.” 

‘*Was ita horse? O,I thought it was In- 
dians.” 

** You'll get a tomahawk in your head, if you 
go to screaming at that rate, for we are getting 
near their ambush. Now see if you can hold 
your tongue, and come along; turn round this 
way. I’m blessed if the calf ain’t going right 
back.” 

“Be I? Well, I didn’t know it. 
let me take hold of your coat-tail.” 

‘*No; I can’t walk if you do.” 

They proceeded nearly half a mile,when Perk 
said, ‘‘ Look out! you’re coming to a fence.” 
Clambering over this, they entered a smooth 
field, with woods on one side of them, and in 
the distance in front, the black shadow of 
which could be seen at intervals, as the fog 
lifted a little. 

‘*How much better'this is! and it is a little 
lighter. Is it far, now, Perk?” 

Before Perk could reply, he tumbled over a 
great mound of earth, which had been flung 
out in digging a pit, and rolled head over 
heels into the pit itself, which was some six 
feet deep. 

*¢ Are you hurt, Jim?” inquired his friend. 

A groan. 

** Jim, are you hurt?” 

** Awfully.” 

‘* Whereabouts? ” 

‘*Let me feel. I've broke the crystal of my 
watch, and jammed my hat allup. O, Perk, 
I wish I had never come to college. I don’t 
like being in college.” 

““You ain’t in college; you’re in old Wal- 
lace’s potato hole.” 

“Can you get me out?” 

Perkins went back to the fence we have 
spoken of, and brought a board, upon which, 
with the aid of his friend, James managed to 
crawl out. 

‘* My best hat is all smashed; I have knocked 
a piece of skin off my knee, and my clothes are 
all mud” (for James had dressed in his better- 
most, to meet the chief of the Mohawks). 

‘We must on,” said his companion, “or 
we shall not be in season.” 

They now approached the black mass of for- 
est in front. 

‘* Here are more woods,” exclaimed the dis- 
consolate boy. ‘*O, Perk, I never can get 
through any more woods.” 


Perkins, 
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“* Life is worth a struggle,” was the reply; 
‘* go on, or perish.” 

As they entered the edge of the tall pines, 
an Indian sprang suddenly in front of them, 
with uplifted tomahawk. James Trafton for- 
got his fatigue in mortal fear, and could hard- 
ly suppress a scream. Perkins uttered the 
word ‘*Tanawando,” and the savage with- 
drew as suddenly as he had appeared. 

‘There are thousands of them all around 
us,” said Perk. 

They now found themselves in a broad, com- 
paratively smooth path, where walking was 
easy, and which Trafton’s companion appeared 
to tread with perfect readiness; indeed, Perk 
was much more at home in the woods than 
in algebra or Livy. 

They now turned short to the right, into a 
most dense forest of enormous trees, clear of 
underbrush, and perceived in the distance a 
bright light. The ground; which had been 
level, began abruptly to descend. 

‘¢Now hold on to my shoulders, Jim,” said 
his companion, as he carefully threaded his 
way amid the trunks of trees and over logs, to 
the bottom of a deep ravine, through which 
flowed a brook, whose murmur sounded loud 
in the still midnight; on each side was a level 
space of about two rods in width and “ black 
with horrid shade.” As they turned a corner 
of the ravine, they burst at once into the bright 
glare of a great fire, and Bloody-hand, sur- 
rounded by his attendant warriors, stood be- 
fore them. The spot was excellently chosen 
for'scenic effect; from the side of the ravine 
sprang an enormous hemlock, covered with 
long fringes of moss, casting, with its massive 
limbs, that peculiarly weird and ghost-like 
shade which is the property of that tree when 
full grown and aged. 

The firelight flashing on the dark, gnarled 
trunk of the old tree, the water that flowed be- 
neath, and the half-naked forms of the painted 
savages, produced an impression upon the 
mind that might have shaken firmer nerves 
than those of James, not by any means unaf- 
fected by previous terrors. 

In front of the fire, and beneath the shade 
of the mighty tree, stood Bloody-hand, lean- 
ing upon a rifle. At his belt (in which were 
a tomahawk and scalping-knife) hung four 
fresh scalps; by another, which crossed his 
breast, hung a breastplate, apparently of pol- 
ished silver, which glittered in the firelight, 
and a massive silver plate depended from the 
belt that clasped his waist. His face and body 
to the waist — and also those of his attend- 
ants— were fearfully painted with red and 
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black, the black largely predominating. Per- 
kins, now taking James (more dead than alive), 
his teeth chattering in his head, presented him 
to Bloody-hand, as one prepared to pay the 
ransom previously agreed upon, and who 
desired to be assured of safety. The chief 
now commenced a conversation in his native 
tongue with his attendants. This conversa- 
tion consisted of Indian words without con- 
nection, copied from vocabularies which they 
had found in the college library, and com- 
mitted, and which Morton, Hill, and Hatha- 
way (no mean scholars) declared, cost them 
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a deal of labor, more than their lessons had 
for a month. ; 

While the savages were thus conversing 
among themselves, James, who, with nervous 
apprehension and twitching fingers, was fum- 
bling for the money, discovered, to his conster- 
nation, that the tobacco was missing. When 
this was made known to Bloody-hand, his 
nostrils distended, an expression of terrible 
wrath shot across his dark visage, and he 
drew the long scalping-knife from his belt. 
James writhed in agony; he clasped his com- 
panion around the neck, and with the hot tears 
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pouring down his cheeks, begged him to in- 
tercede for him. I know where it is, Perk; it 
is in that hole. I had it in my outside pocket, 
and when I fell, it must have rolled out. 

Perkins represented the matter to the chief, 
and offered to go back and get that or more. 
In the mean time, James was bound with withes 
to a sapling, and the savages sat down to await 
the return of the messenger. In about half an 
hour, — which seemed an age to James, — Per- 
kins returned with the tobacco. 

The chief then declared to Trafton that it 
was well, and upon receiving the money and 


tobacco, gave him his hand in assurance of 
amity. He then took from his belt a toma- 
hawk, — the head of which was wrought into 
the bowl of a pipe, while the handle, being 
hollow, formed the stem, — filled it with tobac- 
co, then lighted it, and after giving a few whiffs, 
presented it to Trafton, and Perkins, and also 
to his attendant savages. This ceremony con- - 
clude’, he presented James with a piece of 
birch bark, upon which some characters were 
drawn with Indian’s paint, to be shown as a 
protection in the hour of peril, and signified 
that they were at liberty to depart. 
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When they came to the edge of the forest, 
Perkins discovered that he had injured his leg, 
and nothing would do but he must lie down 
and rest, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
James, who now, in high spirits at his de- 
liverance from danger and death, was eager 
to proceed directly to Radcliff Castle, and 
there celebrate, as had been agreed upon. 
But Perkins was obstinate, declaring his leg 
pained him, and stretching out on the ground, 
wouldn’t budge an inch. James, not knowing 
the way, was forced to submit. 

After lying, as James thought, for an age, 
he took off his stockings, and began to rub 
his leg: while thus occupied, footsteps were 
heard; several dark forms passed among the 
trees, and quickening their pace to a run, were 
soon out of hearing. 

‘* Who are those?” asked James. 

‘** Indians, on a war-path. 

‘*T thought I heard them talking English to 
one another.” 

‘*English! you dreamed it: do you suppose 
white men could see to run in such a night as 
this?” 

After the passing of this war party, Perkins’s 
leg grew suddenly better; he put on his stock- 
ing, and declared himself able to proceed. 

The party which had attracted Trafton’s at- 
tention were Bloody-hand and his associates, 
making all haste to Radcliff Castle, in.order to 
cleanse themselves from paint, doff their In- 
dian costume, and be in a state of preparation 
to receive and congratulate their victim upon 
his return, 

Slowly, with the aid of his companion’s arm, 
and a stake from the fence in lieu of a cane, 
Perkins limped along; but as they neared the 
village, and he saw a light placed in a pecu- 
liar manner against one of the upper sashes 
of a window in the castle, his lameness left 
him in a most mysterious manner, and he was 
able to walk as well as ever. 

Upon entering the castle they found a boun- 
tiful collation in readiness; pipes and tobac- 
coon the table, which it is, perhaps, needless 
to remark, was the same weed James, with per- 
turbation, had placed in the hands of the sav- 
age, while the money he had given defrayed 
the expenses of the entertainment. 

Morton, Richardson, and Hill were getting 
the lesson for morning recitation; the others 
were laughing and smoking. Fervent were 
the hand-shakings, and congratulations with 
which James Trafton was received by his re- 
joicing friends. 

‘* Why, Jim,” said Morton, ‘ how pale you 
look!” 
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** Pale! O, Morton, you don’t know what 
I’ve been through. Does he, Perk? I guess 
you’d look pale, had you been through what I 
have, to stand before that awful chief.” 

‘* Why, we know: haven’t we met him, and 
ransomed ourselves?” 

‘+O, but he’s worse now. I tell you he is 
awful. There were bloody scalps hanging to 
his belt, and he was so large I could hardly 
see to the top of his head.” 

‘* Was he bigger than I am?” 

‘“‘Bigger than you! He was as big as four 
of you. Mort, don’t you think, I fell into a 
hole, lost the tobacco, and never missed it till 
we got there, and wanted it to give to the 
chief.” 

‘‘ That was bad,” said Richardson. 
did Bloody-hand say to that?” 

‘“*He looked threatening, and drew his 
bloody knife from his belt, the blood dripping 
from it. I gave myself up for a dead man 
then; but Perkins saved my life. He told the 
chief how it was, and went and got it; but 
they tied me tillhe came. See here, wnat he 
gave me;” and he showed them the piece of 
birch bark, which they examined with great 
curiosity. 

It was. break of day when their repast was 
concluded... Morton, Hill, and Richardson, 
under the stimulus. of strong tea, spent the 
time, till the bell rang for morning prayers, 
upon their lessons. The others flung them- 
selves up6n the beds and lounges, and went to 
sleep. When the bell rang, all went to pray- 
ers, from there to recitations. 

The next student below Morton, in alpha- 
betical order, was Murray; the next above, 
Lincoln. 

“John,” said Morton, ‘I’ve been up all 
night. Wake me up when Lincoln has recit- 
ed;” and laying his head down on Murray’s 
shoulder, was sound asleep in a moment. 
When his turn came, Murray waked him up, 
put the book in his hand, and his finger on the 
passage. Morton staggered to his feet, con- 
strued the passage, made a splendid recitation, 
sat down, laid his head on Lincoln’s shoulder, 
and was asleep again before Murray had 
finished his recitation. 

Morton, with all his abilities, was poor, and, 
too proud to receive aid from a society which 
helped Hathaway, was in the habit of doing 
chores for some of the professors and the 
president — sawing wood, taking care of their 
gardens, &c. Professor N., with whom Mor- 
ton was a special favorite, employed him,a 
great deal, as he owned and cultivated more 
land than the rest. 


‘* What 
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It was a scorching hot morning. Not a 
breath of air was stirring. Morton, returning 
from breakfast, had flung himself on the bed, 
thoroughly exhausted, intending to sleep till 
study hours, having engaged another student 
to wake him. ; 

He had but just lost himself, when he was 
aroused by a rap on the door, and Professor 
N. entered. 

‘Are you unwell?” he inquired, noticing 
the haggard appearance of his favorite. 

‘No, sir; only a little sleepy.” 

‘“*You apply yourself too closely, Morton. 
You must not sacrifice your health. I thinka 
little exercise will do you good. I havea 
piece of oats I want you to mow. They are 
full in the milk. I want them mowed in just 
this state to give my horse for fodder, without 
threshing. You can work till study hour, and 
then again at night, and rake them up to- 
morrow.” 

‘I will come over directly, sir,” replied 
Morton, who did not dare to tell the professor 
he had been up all night. 

‘QO! O!” groaned Morton, as he sat on the 
edge of the bed, holding his head between his 
hands. ‘ My head feels as big as a bass drum, 
and aches as though it would split open; and 


” 


now I’ve got to go and mow oats this scorch- 
ing-hot morning, and I don’t feel as though I 


could drag one foot after the other. Well, 
Bloody-hand, you must face the music. If 
boys will dance, they must expect to pay the 
fiddler;” and stripping himself of his outer 
garments, he went reluctantly to his labor. 

Day after day passed, suns rose and set, 
men pursued the even tenor of their ways, as 
though the Mohawk tribe had not broken 
loose, and Bloody-hand, with his screeching 
warriors, were not on the war-path; while 
Trafton, with the piece of birch bark secreted 
as an amulet about his person, was momen- 
tarily expecting to hear the silence of mid- 
night broken by the terrific war-whoop, and 
the sky red with conflagration. Great was his 
rage when it became evident, even to his ob- 
tuse intellect, that he had been most essen- 
tially hoaxed. 

He at length reproached his companions 
with the outrage, which, to his astonishment, 
they, so far from denying, or even apologizing 
for, made light of, assuring him, if he would 
keep the secret, they would; on the other 
hand, if he let it out, he would not only never 
hear the last of it, and become the laughing- 
stock of the whole college, but that, some cold 
night in the winter, they would take him out 
of bed, put him under the pump, and pump 
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him within an inch of his life. Terrified by 
these threats, and further moved by the con- 
sideration that, if he had been compelled to 
provide the collation, he had at least eaten a 
good share of it, he concluded to keep it 
an inviolable secret—the wisest thing he 
ever did. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BOUNDARIES. 


fe ORES. to the Jewish historian Jo- 
sephus, it was Cain who introduced a 
change in that way of simplicity wherein men 
lived before. He, too, was the author of 
weights and measures. ‘‘And whereas they 
lived innocently and generously before,” says 
the historian, ‘‘ while they knew nothing of 
such arts, he changed the world into cun- 
ning and craftiness. He, first of all, set 
boundaries about lands.” 

The Israelites were long a pastoral people, 
and even after they began to pay more atten- 
tion to agriculture, they had a lingering no- 
tion that the tending of flocks was an honester 
way of gaining a living than tilling the 
ground. The same notion crops out in the 
writings of other ancient nations. The Greeks 
and Romans believed in a good old time, —a 
golden age, — when bolts and bars were not 
needed, and when such a thing as property 
was not known. The idea that the gifts of 
nature, such as earth, air, and water, ought to 
be free to everybody, gave rise to stories like 
the following, which we borrow from an old 
Greek writer : — 

There was a kind of bean which had never 
produced fruit, except in Egypt, until the time 
of Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, when some 
of them, happening to spring up in a certain 
marsh in Epirus, grew for two years, and bore 
fruit. At this time Alexander placed a guard 
over them, and not only forbade any one to 
pick them, but gave orders to let no one ap- 
proach the place. On this the marsh dried 
up, and never after produced beans, or fur- 
nished any water. 

Something very like this happened at 
Edepsus; for, at a distance from all other 
waters, there was a spring sending forth cold 
water, not far from the sea; and invalids who 
drank this water were greatly benefited, on 
which account many repaired thither from 
great distances to avail themselves of the 
water. But the generals of Antigonus, wish- 
ing to be economical with respect to it, im- 
posed a tax, to be paid by those who drank it; 
and on this the spring dried up. In the Troas, 
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too, in former times, all who wished it were at 
liberty to draw water from the Tragaszan 
Lake. But when Lysimachus became ruler 
there, and put a tax on it, the lake disap- 
peared; but when the tax was remitted, and 
the place left free, the water came again. 

No one now supposes that any amount of 
taxation will dry up a mineral spring; but 
there are, both in America and Europe, many 
who believe in the theory that the earth should 
not be considered as property, and that one 
generation has no right to take up all the land 
in a country, and make the next pay for house- 

‘lots and potato-fields. But whether right or 
wrong, it was long ago found to be very con- 
venient to consider land as property, and to 
mark boundaries in some permanent manner. 
In the time of Moses, a curse was pronounced 
on any one who should remove his ‘neighbor’s 
landmark. In Egypt the restoration of the 
landmarks, after the annual inundations, is 
said to have given rise to the science of 
geometry; and the Romans placed their 
boundaries and landmarks under the protec- 
tion of a special divinity. 

In the case of kingdoms, empires, and states 
of any class, no people has ever been troubled 
with any scruples about making the limits, or 
even about enlarging them when a good op- 
portunity offered. 

The. pillars set up, and the tablets cut on 
rocks, to mark the boundaries of ancient king- 
doms, or to celebrate the triumphs of con- 
querors, sometimes had inscriptions carved 
upon them in two or three languages. Many 
of those inscriptions have remained to the 
present day; and now, after they have been 
counted among the darkest of enigmas for 
centuries, and after the very names of the 
languages in which some of them are written 
have been lost, the learned men of Europe 
have begun to translate them. How difficult 
this work of deciphering has been, how well 
those engaged in it have succeeded, and how 
valuable many of the ancient inscriptions are, 
we may have time to relate some future day. 


J 


——— 


—— In the battle of Poictiers (1356), as well 
as in that of Crecy (1346), the English victory 
over the French and their allies was mainly 


due to the sturdy English archers. Infantry, 
during the greater part of the middle ages, had 
been held of little account, and the strength of 
an army was supposed to consist in its heavy 
cavalry. So severe was the lesson the French 
received at Poictiers, that for some time after 
that defeat, all games, except archery, were 
prohibited in France. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A OHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 


BY ANNIE MOORE. 


N Christmas eve, Harry Willard went to 

bed at eight o’clock, his usual hour. He 

had been busy that day, — very busy, — finish- 
ing a few Christmas gifts for his friends. 

He had made two nice silk winders of cedar 
wood — one for his mother, and one for his 
cousin, little Lucy Gray. He had made, be- 
sides, a pen-wiper and a book-mark. His 
father was to take his choice of these, and the 
other was to be given to brother Will. That 
was doing very well as to presents, for a boy 
of eight. 

And now he had hung up his stocking in 
the nursery, for Santa Claus, and his mother 
had heard him say his prayers, and had kissed 
him good night, and tucked him in, all snug 
and warm, and he was sound asleep; when 
all of a sudden, he heard:a faint ringing, — 
and saw — Santa Claus himself! standing by 
his bedside. 

‘Merry Christmas, my boy! Are you awake 
at last?” said Santa Claus. ‘I have been 
shaking these bells at your ear for five min- 
utes, at least. What do you say to a sleigh- 
ride with me? I want a boy to hold my rein- 
deer. Do you mind the cold?” 

**No, sir,” said Harry. He thought it best 
to be polite, though he was hardly frightened 
at all, He was quite wide awake by this time, 
and wondering about Santa Claus. He looked 
exactly like the portraits of him. 

And how droll it was that he should come 
and wake him, when we always suppose he 
comes ‘on the sly,” and is particularly care- 
ful that the children should not see him. And 
then that string of silver bells! Just what he 
wanted for his sled. 

‘** Did you ever drive a reindeer?” said San- 
ta Claus. 

“No, sir,” said Harry; ‘but I’ve helped 
drive old Major, out at our farm.” 

‘Have you, indeed! Come, then. Softly. 
Don’t wake papa and mamma. They’re tired, 
no doubt, and, besides, maybe they wouldn’t 
trust you with me. But I’ll bring you back 
safely again.” 

So Harry got up quietly and went into the 
nursery, where his clothes were, and jumped 
out of his flannel night-gown and into his 
jacket and trousers. O, how the buttons both- 
ered him! He never had such trouble with 
them. Santa Claus was obliged to help him, 
and even he couldn’t do it very well. 

While he was dressing, Santa Claus looked 
about a little. The moon made the room quite 
light. 
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“ Aha!” said he. ‘* You expect that stock- 
ing to be filled, Isuppose. We'll see about it.” 

Then he went to the dressing-table, and 
combed the melting snow out of his long 
beard, and then he tried on brother Will's 
cap, that was lying there, and looked at him- 
self in the glass. It was so funny Harry could 
hardly help laughing. Then he opened the 
box of medicines. 

‘¢Supposing you take a few globules before 
you start,” said he, ‘‘ to keep you from taking 
cold. Do you know what’s good for a cold?” 

‘‘T believe my mother gives me aconite,” 
said Harry. 

‘** Aconite it is, then,” said Santa Claus, giv- 
ing him the bottle. 

Just then he saw some peanuts of Harry’s 
in a basket. 

‘““While you finish dressing, I'll nibble at 
these peanuts, a little,” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said Harry. 

So he sat down by the nursery fire, and ate 
peanuts, and put the shells very carefully into 
the cover of the match-box. At the same time 
Harry put on his warm coat and mittens, and 
rubber boots. 

When he was dressed, Santa Claus took a 
match off the mantel-piece, and lighted his 
pipe, and gave the string of bells a fling over 
his head, right into Harry’s stocking, and 
then took Harry on his back, and away they 
went up the chimney. 

There was a little fire on the hearth, but 
they were all the better for that, for it gave 
them a good warming. 

Outside the chimney stood the sleigh, with 
the reindeer, just as it is in the pictures. The 
sleigh was full of playthings — bats, balls, 
kites, guns, dolls, books, — O, everything you 
could possibly think of. 

The reindeer were pawing and prancing, 
and who was holding them, to be sure; but 
Harry’s friend and schoolmate, Jimmy Green! 

**Hallo, Harry!” said Jimmy. 

‘**Hallo!” said Harry. 

‘*Jump in, my boy,” said Santa Claus; and 
he tucked him in, all warm and snug, just as his 
mother did that night, and gave him a pair of 
fur mittens to wear over his woollen ones. 

‘** Now hold the reins tight while I’m gone,” 
said he; and he took Jimmy Green and trotted 
off with him, and down the chimney of the 
next house but one. 

He was back in two minutes. 


*“Do you drink mulled wine, my boy?”. 


said he. 
‘* Yes, sir,” said Harry, ‘* I had some once.” 
“ Did it get into your head?” 
VOL. IX. — NO. 210. 3 
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‘* No, sir, it caly made my knees and elbows 
feel a little crazy.’ 

‘Wait a bit, then, till I go and warm this 
at the street lamp.” 

While he was gone, Harry looked about him 
a little. 

The clock struck twelve. He had never been 
out in the middle of the night before; and 
here he was, up on the roof of the house! 

The air was clear and frosty, and the moon 
shone bright on the snow. 

It was cold as Greenland; but he was all 
wrapped up in furs, excepting the tip of his 
little'nose, and that was not cold. 

He always liked to drive, and his mother 
wouldn’t let him; and now he was holding 
eight lively little reindeer, no bigger than 
Carlo. 

He made up his mind that it was, on the 
whole, decidedly ‘ jolly.” 

Just then Santa Claus came back with the 
hot wine, and gave him a mugful. It warmed 
him to the ends of his fingers and toes. 

He felt as if he could fight a two-headed 
Welsh giant, almost. 

Then Santa Claus jumped into the sleigh, 
and took the reins and drove on. 

‘*T’ve been in this business years and years,” 
said he, ‘‘and I never had any trouble with 
reindeer before. But I’ve changed old Dunder 
and Blitzen, my leaders, for two new ones, 
Express and Telegraph, and I’m afraid I’ve 
been cheated. They won’t stand, and they 
shy at chimney-pots. However, I'll give them 
a fair trial. They go well. Hie on, Express! 
Hie on, Telegraph! O, here we are. I musn’t 
forget little Lucy Gray.” 

So he gave the reins to Harry, and chose a 
beautiful paint-box (just what Lncy wanted, 
for she had told Harry so), and a doll, and a 
Fairy-book, and popped down the chimney 
with them. In a few minutes he came back. 
out of breath, and laughing as if he’d kill 
himself. 

‘* Bless my stars,” said he, ‘‘ little Lucy al- 
most caught me. She turned over and opened 
her eyes just as I was coming away.” 

Then they were off again, and Santa Claus - 
asked Harry what he had been doing himself 
in the way of presents. Harry told him about ° 
the silk-winders. 

‘¢ Silk-winders? ” said he. ‘‘ They like those 
—do they? I'll remember it for next Christ- 
mas. Take these reins a moment.” 

So he took out his memorandum book, and 
made a note of it. 

Then they went on. 

They passed some houses where Santa Claus 
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said there was neither chick nor child, — and 
some others, where the children had grown too 
large to hang up their stockings, or the stock- 
ings had grown too large to be filled. And 
once when they had stopped, Santa Claus 
said, ‘‘ Tommy Griffin lives here. He’s rather 
cross to his sisters, and he threw stones at a 
poor cat one day; but perhaps it will make 
him better to have something. I’ll give him 
a story of a good boy.” 

They went to a great many houses; as many 
as a hundred, Harry thought; any way, fifty. 
And at last, when Santa Claus camie back 
from one house, he brought a little boy with 
him (Harry didn’t know him), and put him 
into the sleigh to hold the reindeer. 

**You’ve been out long enough, my boy,” 
said he to Harry. ‘It’s after one o'clock. 
You're a fine fellow, and I’m obliged to you.” 

‘Then he took him on his back again, and 
went down the nursery chimney. 

‘¢ Now undress yourself as quick as you can, 
and I will tuck you in,” said Santa Claus. 

So Harry made haste, and was soon in his 
snug little bed again, and Santa Claus tucked 
him in. 

‘* All right, my boy? ” said he. 

‘Yes, sir,” said Harry. 

**Good by, then, and a merry Christmas,” 
said he, and disappeared. 

When Harry awoke in the morning, he 
looked in his stocking, and there, to be sure, 
were the same silver bells Santa Claus had 
shaken at him (besides a new ball, and a 
whistle, and a good many other things), and 
there were the peanut shells in the cover of 
the match-box. 

So he told his father and mother of his ad- 
venture. 

‘*Do you remember that piece of cheese, at 
tea, my dear?” said his mother. ‘I told you 
it would make dreams.” 

But after breakfast, cousin Lucy Gray came 
and brought her presents for Harry to see; 
and there was the very same paint-box, and 
the doll, and the book that Santa Claus had 
selected for her; and more than that, as soon 
as she came in, she said, — 

**Q, Harry! I woke up last night and saw 
Santa Claus just going up the, chimney!” 

‘** Did you eat cheese for tea?” said Harry. 

“No!” said Lucy. 

After hat, I leave you to decide whether 
this was a dream, or a real adventure. 


—— Remember this proverb, boys: ‘‘ A kiss 
is worth a thousand kicks.” 





KEEPING A DIARY. 
BY GERTRUDE. 


OU see them everywhere, each bookstore 
window vying with its neighbor to pro- 
duce the most tempting display. You might 
think, with some reason, that the supply would 
not be quite so good now that the first few days 
of the New Year are gone; but, as I look into 
the stores, my eye is attracted by an array 
which would give each reader of ‘‘ Oliver Op- 
tic ” a choice which could not fail to please the 
most fastidious. 

If you want to make father a present, there 
is a good, substantial, leather-bound book, 
just fit to keep all his business memoranda in. 
If mother is to be favored, a neat, compact 
little russet-covered volume can be selected; 
on which, if you like, her name can be 
printed in gilded letters. Then there are 
dainty ones, all decked in brown and gold, 
for the young ladies, more usable ones for 
the boys, and even the cunning little books, 
with their mites of pencils, for the little sisters, 
who feel neglected if they do not have some- 
thing to write in. In laying aside my record 
of 1870, I take from the bottom of the pile the 
first diary which made my heart beat high with 
pride, never so perfectly arranged as those you 
have this year. It is worn and dingy, its little 
stumpy pencil bearing the marks of teeth and 
unskilful sharpening. The first entry bears 
date January 2, 1840, and reads thus : — 

- “Billy Perkins pulled my kitty’s tail, and I 
hate him.” 

There is tragedy for you! And I remember 
to this day the storm of grief and passion of 
which that was the expression. 

Billy lived across the street, and, with a lit- 
tle cousin who was then visiting him, was a 
favorite playmate of mine. But, alas! dissen- 
sion sprang up between us. I had a beautiful 
black and white kitten named Fanny, the pride 
and delight of my childish heart, and the 
sharer of all my visits. Unfortunately, Billy 
would pull her tail every time an opportunity 
offered, in spite of my intense indignation. 
This time Billy’s mother came over to spend 
the evening with mine, and said to me, — 

‘Now, you take Fanny, and go over and 
play with the children; for I have told Billy, 
if he pulls kitty’s tail, he shall go right to bed.” 

Conteut and happy with this protection for 
my pet, I spent a merry evening. When our 
romp was quieting down, as eyes began to 
grow heavy, Billy remarked, — 

‘*)'m tired playing with girls, and am off to 
bed;” so saying, and before I knew his pur- 
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pose, he seized poor Fan with a twist which 
sent her under the table howling with pain, 
while he disappeared up stairs. I went home 
in a shower of tears, which, however, only 
dampened poor puss. I can laugh at it now, 
as heartily as you will, some day, over like 
entries made in your books in 1871. 

Now, my dear readers, I should not dare as- 
sume for myself a place in the ‘‘ head work” 
department; but let me slip in a question here, 
unobserved, I hope, by Mr. Oliver’s keen optic. 
What is it that all of us are more willing to 
buy, and pay for very dearly sometimes, rather 
than use, and profit by, that of another, how- 
ever freely it may be offered? 

Some of you wise ones will be ready to an- 
swer the query as soon as read; but to others, 
whose thoughts do not work so rapidly, I may, 
perhaps, illustrate the answer. 

Should you be teasing a lobster, as I have 
seen boys do, and a man, who knows their 
habits well, should say, ‘‘ Careful there, boys! 
They pinch terribly, if they catch a finger. I 
tried them once with a toe.” My advice to you 
would be to use that man’s experience, and save 
yourself the pain of making it personal. 

Diaries, such as many of us keep, are mere 
records of private thoughts and personal ex- 
perience; and as such alone, it is very pleas- 
ant to write them — sometimes a great relief; 
but this is hardly enough, they may be made 
so much more valuable. I thought I would 
give you some extracts from one of mine, a 
third, or even half way up from the little num- 
ber one, whose first leaf I showed you; but I 
confess that, glancing through them, I hastily 
tucked them back with a flushed cheek, which 
plainly told my shame in owning them was 
too great to give anybody a chance to profit 
by my foolishness. 

We often hear people say, with the begin- 
ning of a new year, ‘‘I am going to turn over 
a new leaf.” This is what we all should do, 
if we attempt keeping a diary at all; and not 
only turn a new leaf every day for a few weeks, 
but keep on turning one every day, till the last 
one tells us our year’s record is finished, and 
no word or deed can be recailed. 

Regularity and perseverance will help us to 
make them useful; and the admirable arrange- 
ment of dates makes it impossible to mis- 
take, though the habit of writing them cor- 
rectlyis not strengthened by having it done 
for us. As we generally write at the close of 
the day, we naturally note its more prominent 
thoughts or events; but we are apt to make 
our range 400 small, to confine our pencil to 
the family, or the circle of familiar friends. 





We should go out of this, and take notes from 
the world at large. Perhaps the death’ of 
some great and wise man is announced. Put 
it down, with a comment upon the particular 
qualities or talents which distinguished him. 
If you attend a lecture or concert, make a note 
of the name of the speaker gr singer, the sub- 
ject, and what you thought of it. If any new 
rule is given in school, touching studies or 
conduct, there is no surer way to retain it in 
the memory. 

If any duty is to be attended to upon a fu- 
ture given day, it is a good plan to turn to that 
date, and make ,a note of it, for you will be 
sure to see it the day before. I hope, however, 
none of you will be so forgetful as to need this 
reminder as much as a friend of mine, who, 
being asked upon one occasion why he allowed 
his hair to grow so long and rough, hastily 
ran his eye over his note-book, and replied, — 

‘*T usually have it cut once a month, and to 
be sure, before I leave the barber's chair, I 
make a note a month ahead, and when I come 
to it, I know it is time to go again; but I was 
in a hurry the last time, and forgot my note, 
and have gone nearly three months with this 
rough-looking head.” P 

If you have never tried the experiment, you 
will be surprised to see how useful, and oft- 
times how very satisfactory, it is to have a lit- 
tle note of various occurrences, with the proper 
dates. 

In a large family of boys and girls, there 
was one little maiden, who, from her precise 
ways and grave demeanor, was called by all 
the family, save mother, Miss Prim. Miss 
Prim kept a diary, and, though she was only a 
little girl, and hardly old enough to see much 
beyond the home circle, her little book was 
found to be of great use. Did mother try in 
vain to remember when she made the first new 
sweet spring butter, Miss Prim runs for her 
diary, and says, — 

‘Why, mother, it was the 15th of May. 
You let me stamp the pine-apple on it.” 

If father and a neighbor dispute about the 
date of the first snow-storm, little Prim is 
called with her notes, and, perched on father’s 
knee, tells them it was November 18. 

As for the brothers and sisters, they some- 
times drop ‘‘ Miss Prim,” and call her “ Little 
Memory.” 

From the text of last Sunday’s sermon, to 
the age of the chickens, and the planting of 
the early peas, they all go to Prim; and when 
New Year’s came round, after her first year’s 
experience, she had a large, handsome book, 
fit to chronicle everything. 
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Not many years ago, a boy of sixteen said 
to me, — 

‘*T have found a new rule for growing wise, 
namely, to learn every day, and thoroughly un- 
derstand two facts.” 

This he meant aside from his usual studies, 
and when learngd, they were written in his 
diary. I asked him, “ What is your first fact?” 

‘* That, if I learn two things every day for a 
year, I shall have seven hundred and thirty at 
its close; and, as ‘knowledge is power,’ yes, 
and riches, too, I shall some day be rich and 
powerful.” 

And I dare say his words were prophetic. 

Looking through his book, I found such en- 
tries as this: — 

‘Fan. 10. — Learned the process of thaking 
pins to-day. ; 

‘*2.—How the edges of books are cut 
smooth. 

‘¢ rr. — Learned how horseshoes are made. 

‘* 2, — A simple rule for calculating interest. 

‘*12.— Went to the telegraph office, and 
tried to understand how the electricity worked, 
but could not make it out very well. Shall 
try again. 

, ‘*2.— Tried to find who was the author of 
the letters signed ‘Junius.’ Learned that no- 
body knew any better than myself.” 

I wish some of our friends would give us, 
some time, some selections from the bright 
new books they are now beginning. 


THE GOLDEN AXE. 
A FABLE IN VERSE. 
(SEE FRONTISPIECE.) 

BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


WOODMAN was working beside astream : 
His axe gave many a glittering gleam, 
As with sturdy stroke 
The gnarled old oak 
Gave fitfully forth its chip by chip, 
Clean cut by the sharp-edged axe’s lip; 
And branching limbs, high up in air, 
Began to sway now here, now there, 
As the severed sinews, one by one, 
Lay bare to the rays of the setting sun. 
Whack! crack! 
Crack! whack! 
And echoes flung their voices back. 
The woodman smiled as strokes fell fast, 
And hurried on to strike the last, — 
When losing his grip, 
The axe did slip ° 
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Out from his hands down into the stream, 
And sank from sight with a glittering gleam, 
While the waters splashed, and rippled away, 
And seemed to laugh in derisive way, — 
While down on the bank, in utter dismay, 
The woodman sank 
In the grasses dank, 
And tears did start from each watery eye, 
Which saw no aid in earth or sky. 
The branches aloft mocked his despair, 
And dropped their acorns in his hair, 
And seemed to sway in very delight 
At the mourning woodman’s sorry plight. 


Now, these were the days 
We read of in plays, 
When goblins, and fairies, and naiads, and 
satyrs, 
Had much to do with humanity’s matters, 
And talked, 
And walked, 
And chattered, and sung, 
And played, 
And strayed 
Woods and waters among, 
And cut up their pranks, 
With curses and thanks 
From those who, according to what they re- 
ceived, 
Good or ill of those creatures fully believed. 


Now Mercury heard, 
First, the crash of the axe, 
Then, the splash of the axe. 
And quickly a word 
Of inquiry put to the woodman affrighted, 
Who, as if a live ghost at his feet had alighted, 
Sank back in alarm 
All fearful of harm. 
Scarce raising his head, 
He modestly said, 
How in cutting the oak the axe had “‘ cut stick ” 
And was now far away on the road to Old Nick. 


Then Mercury stooped. 
did hold, 
All dripping with water, an axe'made of gold; 
** Not mine, my dear good man, 
Not mine,” said the woodman. 


When he rose, he 


Again dipped old Mercury into the stream, 
And bright, in his hand, did a silver axe gleam ; 
** Not mine, my dear good man, 
Not mine,” said the woodman. 
‘“‘ Neither silver nor gold was the axe I have 
lost; 
*Twas of steel; and of course of much smaller 
cost; 
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And though I am poor, there’s nothing will 
make 
It honest the things of another to take.” 


Again Mercury down in the water did feel, 

And this time brought up an axe made of steel. 

““*Tis mine!” cried the woodman, with genu- 
ine pleasure ; 

“°Tis mine!” and he grasped his water-lost 
treasure. 


His honesty pleased old Mercury s0, 
He laid the three axes all out in a row, 
And said to the woodman, 
‘Come, take them, my good man; 
These axes are yours, and thus I will pay 
The first honest man I’ve met with to-day.” 


A covetous fellow, hearing the tale, 
Went and dropped in his axe, and set upa 
wail, 
Which Mercury hearing, came to the place, 
And told the loud brawler, with dignified grace, 
To point him the very identical place, 
And with infinite pleasure 
He’d find his lost treasure. 


Then Mercury, plunging just where he was 
» told, 

Brought up a bright axe all glittering with 
gold. 

Said the covetous man, “’Tis the one that I 
lost — 

The axe that I purchased at very great cost.” 

And he reached out his hand and clutched at 
the prize, 

When, lo! it vanished away from his eyes! 

Nay, more, the axe, which in fact was his own, 

Old Mercury far down the river had thrown; 

And the covetous man soon found to his cost, 

The gold axe was gone, and his own he had 
lost! 


And here’s the first moral; the most solemn 
fact is, 

Dishonesty’s always a very poor practice ; 

And this is the second; be true to yourself, 

Nor barter your conscience for pitiful pelf. 

Don’t clutch at gold axes that are not your 
own; 

Use well what you have, let others’ alone; 

Or else when you stand on eternity’s brink, 

You’ll see all your ill-gotten treasures to sink; 

And though you will wish to flee from Old 
Nick, 

You have lost your steel axe with which to 
‘* cut stick.” 
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FRONTIER SKETOHES. 


By the author of “The Cabin on the Prairie,” and “ The 
Young Pioneers.” 


I. THE DEER ON THE ROOF. 


“cc 


UN, you beauties! but see if I do not 
have a shot at you yet.” 
It was aggravating to the last degree. Lis- 
ten a moment, and, sympathizing in my dis- 
appointment, you will be charitable towards 
the spiteful speech that opens this narrative. 

My frontier hunting, to the time of the in- 
cident about to be related, had been performed 
with a shot gun. It was doubled-barrelled, 
and passably reliable, and with it I had estab- 
lished something of a reputation as a gunner. 
Not that pioneer and Indian marksmen re- 
garded my shooting exploits with special awe. 
But the partridges, prairie hens, and ducks I 
brought in for the cabin table, won ‘‘ amaran- 
thine laurels” from my host, —who never in 
all his life discharged a fire-arm,—and his 
gentle wife, who cooked the birds, and their 
boy and girl — what appetites they had! 

‘*T don’t see how you kill so many,” Mrs. 
Wilton would exclaim, and her hopefuls — the 
darlings — would echo her words, unless, 
indeed, it chanced to be at meal-time, and 
their mouths were too full of the savory fowl 
to speak. 

Now, you who have been west know that 
there is no ‘‘ wild feathered fowl,” — as Pat 
called the first toad he saw, — that is so shock- 
ingly destitute of common sense as the im- 
mature prairie hen. You see one stretch his 
long, awkward neck up among the grass to get 
a satisfying sight at you. Bang goes your 
fowling-piece, and the unsuspecting ‘‘ chicky ” 
topples over, dead or kicking. And, lo! up 
sticks his brother’s or second cousin’s head, 
near by, to ascertain what all the fuss is about. 
He cocks first one eye, then the other, at you, 
uncertain whether to get out of the way or not, 
affording you ample opportunity to reload, 
and settle his doubts, as you did his confiding 
relative’s; and so the process continues, till 
your easy success disgusts you. 

But when September comes, what a change 
inhens! The unsophisticated chicken has be- 
come a biddy wise in experience of men, and 
dogs, and guns, discerning the hunter from 
afar. What long, swift flights the wary hen 
takes, cunningly describing a half-circle, as she 
cuts the air, that your aim may be confused! 
A rifle, and quick and practised eye then. 

I was, however, about to tell how I chanced 
to exchange shot for bullets, and the pursuit 
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of birds for that of quadrupeds, with several ad- 
ventures connected therewith. 

Four miles distant, on the treeless prairie, 
stood a sweet grove, like an emerald isle float- 
ing in a’sea of living verdure. Gazing from 
afar, you could not detect the least deviation 
in its symmetric regularity, not a crooked 
growth or naked trunk; the clean prairie join- 
ing it on every side, as smoothly as a well- 
kept lawn. The sacred quiet of that solitary 
wild-wood had rarely been invaded, save by 
the moccasoned feet of the savage. 

What a magnificent day it was when I start- 
ed to explore that breezy elysium! A brilliant 
sky, superb weather, cool, bracing, delicious, 
and unsoiled nature in its purity and vast- 
ness, stxetching on indefinitely — ah, how glo- 
rious? 

Nearing the grove, I found it. guarded by 
thick-set, thorny bushes, through which with 
difficulty I slowly ‘‘ worked my passage” to- 
wards the trees, till at last, heated, scratched 
and perspiring, I paused just without their 
shadow. Extending my hand to part the inter- 
vening shrubs, there was a sudden movement 
at my feet, as of some large animal stirring. 
A moment more, and from out the grove a deer 
ran off, off the graceful creature bounded, 


over the prairie, in full view, quickly followed 


by another. 

And there was I with shot gun tightly 
clutched, watching the pair. Ah, had I a 
rifle! Imagine what mingling of admiration 
for the agile animals, and vexation at my loss, 
I felt under such circumstances. What hon- 
ors as a hunter, and juicy steaks, disappeared 
together as they vanished! Do you wonder 
that I sent after them a volley of regrets? 

And that the half-dozen partridges, that fair- 
ly waited under the trees to be bagged in turn, 
failed to console me? 

From this event dates my relinquishment of 
the shot gun. But, before stating that, per- 
mit me to ask, by way of digression, if you 
suppose brutes have an eye, as man has, to 
beauty and eligibility of situation, in con- 
structing their homes, and choosing their rest- 
ing-places? Not only safety, seclusion, and 
handiness to food, but pleasantness? 

As I pressed through to the spot the escaped 
deer had left, I was struck with its cosiness 
and exceeding loveliness. Behind was the 
tall, sheltering shrubbery. Over their heads, 
two friendly oaks sent out each a huge, curved, 
leafy limb, which, meeting, formed a perfect 
arbor. In front, and on either hand, a thin 
line of bushes enclosed a bare circular area of 
modest size. In this cool, artistic place the 





deer reposed when I disturbed them. Not in 
all the grove was there another such place. 
How did they happen to rest just there? and 
the worn ground showed it to be an accus- 
tomed resort. Did Lord Buck say to himself, 
as his gentle Doe was feeding, — 

‘¢T must find a fitting place for little wify to 
rest in!” and threading the grove, till this 
nook appeared, remarked, as he proudly guided 
her to it, — 

“‘Isn’t this charming! Lovely enough, al- 
most, for thee, my dear ” (deer). 

Consigning the despised fowling-piece to 
my host, who soon mastered its uses, and 
procuring a good rifle, one afternoon, at his 
request, we went hunting in company. 

Directing our course to the river timber, it 
was arranged that we enter the woods at op- 
posite points, so that any game started might 
be intercepted by one of us. 

While stealthily penetrating the forest, I 
struck a fresh deer-trail, which for full two 
hours I watchfully kept, when suddenly my 
associate shouted, — 

** Halloa! halloa!” 

Annoyed by the untimely noise, I made no 
reply. 

“ Halloa! halloa! I say,” again he called. 

Fearing some accident had happened, I now 
responded, — 

‘“‘HereI am! What’s wanted?” 

Scarcely had the last syllable dropped from 
my lips, when, in the direction of his voice, 
there was a hurried scrambling, pell-mell 
through the bushes. Was my friend frightened, 
that he hastened so frantically to join me? 
Was he pursued by wild beasts, or Indians? 

While I wondered, there burst into view a 
fine large deer. Startled by my comrade’s 
lungs, and unaware of my presence, he came 
plunging directly towards me, and when with- 
in a few feet, astenished at the interview, he 
came to a dead halt. How the hot blood 
tingled in my veins! I fairly trembled with 
excitement, as, raising my well-tried rifle, I 
fired, sure of my aim; for how could I miss so 
large an object, almost within reach, and mo- 
tionlessly gazing at me? 

Confidently I looked to see the deer fall; 
instead of which, however, off he went again; 
and, just as he disappeared, a second deer 
came rushing after him, pausing a moment, 
surprise-struck, as the first did, then dashed 
away. 

Mr. Wilton having made his appearance, 
I asked, — 

‘* Why did you call to me?” 

** QO, only to find out where you were?” 
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Brave hunter — was he not? 

‘* And,” he added, “‘ it’s getting late; hadn’t 
we better be going home?” 

‘*No,” answered I, emphatically. ‘‘ That 
deer, I have no doubt, was hit. I shall over- 
take him if I can.” 

And I hurried on, carefully picking out in 
the soft soil the imprints of the deer’s feet. It 
was not always an easy task to do this, as the 
ground was dryer in some localities than in 
others. But once, for quite a stretch running 
alongside the deer’s track, were distinct prints 
of what seemed to be a child’s bare feet! And 
when I recalled that the black bear leaves 
such marks, I saw that I might be on a double 
scent. 

But the deer had turned for the rivers be- 
yond the woods, where, as I descended the 
side of one, I heard an animal spring from the 
covert of the hazel bushes and run. Was 
it my wounded deer? The thought gave 
new energy, and urging along my wearied 
limbs, again some reclining beast took flight. 

But the’! darkness obscured everything; I 
lost the trail; there was danger also of losing 
myself; so, sorry to abandon the chase, and 
also that probably the poor bleeding deer 
must uselessly, and perhaps slowly, languish 
and die, I wended my way to the cabin, lis- 
tening to the tinkling of the cow-bells borne 
for miles on the clear, resonant air, and the 
bark of the prairie wolf, — now remote, now at 
my very side. 

Mr. Wilton’s desire for venison tenderloin, 
did not, however, diminish from abstinence, 
and he said to me one evening soon after our 
hunt, — . 

**T am going to F. to-morrow; would you 
like to accompany me? I shall take the cattle, 
and I thought you might have a chance ata 
deer on the way.” 

Part of the route lay amid a succession of 
ravines, among which we several times saw 
deer; but before we could get them within 
range, “‘showing the white feather,” they 
were off. 

But the oxen travelled slowly, giving me 
opportunity for an occasional détour, while 
coming in from one of which, a low, shrill 
whistle from Mr.. Wilton —a signal he had 
before announced —warned me that game 
was near. Soon he hastened to me, saying 
that a noble buck had just passed between 
myself and him, travelling diagonally across 
the ravines. 

Making a quick and noiseless passage to the 
top of the nearest ridge, I saw the animal 
in the gulch below. Falling to my face, I 
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watched for him to ascend the opposite side. 
This I soon had the pleasure of seeing him dos 
And how splendidly he looked! In what a 
lordly manner he carried his royal head, 
crowned with the branching antlers! Little 
did he resemble, in his undepraved strength 
and beauty, the dispirited specimens we treat 
to gingerbread and fruit in city parks. 

But the buck is well exposed. Crack goes 
the rifle. The puffy smoke rolls away. The 
deer staggers, falls to his knees, rises again, 
mounts the summit, and disappears. 

Quickly reloading and following, what was 
my astonishment to see no trace of him in the 
wide space over which the eye ranged! But 
driving rapidly off was a wagon with three 
men on the seat, and in behind, a dead, an- 
tlered deer — a suggestive coincidence, truly. 

Shouting to the occupants of the vehicle, 
one of them, with a brutal face and bushy red 
whiskers, glanced defiantly at me, then whipped 
up his horses, and speedily deer, men, and 
team had vanished. I rubbed my eyes to be 
sure I was not dreaming, and returned to my 
companion. 

At nightfall our destination was reached; 
a bustling, pioneer village, on a dashing 
stream, huge piles of lumber, and the harsh 
music of the saw, giving evidence that the 
‘‘water power” was improved: log cabins 
and framed cottages stood in unaristocratic 
contiguity, and the framed hotel, unpainted 
without, and only partly plastered within, was 
packed with regular and “transient” guests. 
A wide-awake, ambitious little’ place it was, 
and already figuring to be the county seat. 

We got a strip of floor for bed. Just before 
retiring, however, a peculiar commotion in 
the bar-room, accompanied with sly whisper- 
ings and suppressed laughter, led Mr. Wilton 
to inquire the cause. 

“O, only a little fun,” said the landlord. 
‘¢ You see, some of the boarders shot a deer 
this afternoon, and while they were at supper, 
having left the deer in their wagon, it walked 
off, nobody knows where. Came to life, and 
broke for the prairies, it is supposed! ” 

At which remark there were uproarious clap- 
ping of hands and stamping. 

The missing animal was not found till the 
ensuing afternoon. An individual, passing on 
the street, saw, to his amazement, a buck look- 
ing down at him from the eves of a stable. 
Was it illusion? No; there were the horns, 
and head, and the protruding tongue. He 
hurried to publish the strange event. A crowd 
collected, a ladder was raised; there was the 
hidden deer, so disposed as to permit the head 
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to hang over, as if gazing streetward. How 
he was carried to his elevated position was a 
mystery; but people will sometimes work hard 
for fun. 

The joke, however, turned out seriously. A 
warm rain had been falling through the night 
and day. The sultry air among the bluffs was 
very oppressive, and the stable roof being 
heavily thatched with prairie hay, under the 
combined influence of the heat and the mois- 
ture, the hay beneath the dead deer ferment- 
ed, and the noble game, when taken down, was 
utterly spoiled. 

There were grave faces in the tavern then, 
for those who had lost the deer had deeply 
resented it, and with scowling brows and 
angry oaths, were trying to discover the per- 
petrators of the joke. 

As we left the village, Mr. Wilton, pointing 
to a man, hatless and coatless, striding fiercely 
along, said, — 

‘* That’s one of the men who shot the deer!” 

It was the fiery-whiskered driver of the 
wagon I saw among the ravines, when the 
buck J had shot, so queerly vanished! 


TALES OF ANOIENT DAYS. 


VIIIl.— PENELOPE, OR THE FAITHFUL 
WIFE. 


BY CARL CARSON. 


HAT one of my young readers has not 

read the story of the famous Trojan 
war? —a war which summoned the greatest 
warriors of the world to battle, and only end- 
ed when the magnificent city of Troy, or Ilium, 
had become a heap of burning ruins. And 
what one, too, has not heard of Ulysses, the 
most celebrated of the leaders of the Greeks? 
How, that when the war broke out, he 
marched off with the other princes, reluctant- 
ly, however, as you shall soon see; how, 
that he sailed the seas over with his band of 
chosen followers; how, that he slew Rhesus 
and many others of the Thracian leaders, and 
carried off the sacred Palladium of Troy; and 
how, when the city fell, he réembarked for 
Greece, and arrived there only after twenty 
years of wanderings and misfortunes, of hard- 
ships and toils, of famous adventures and per- 
ilous escapes from slaughter, to find his home 
in a disturbed condition, his palace beset by 
numerous suitors for the hand of his wife, who 
were indulging, day after day, in riotous ca- 
rousals, and wasting the resources of the mon- 
arch of Ithaca? But who was his wife, and 
what of her? 





She was the daughter of Icarius, the brother 
of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. Her name was 
Penelope, and her marriage with Ulysses was 
celebrated about the same time with that of 
Menelaus and Helen. The latter was a 
most beautiful woman, and her charms made 
her famous as the loveliest of the princesses 
of Greece. It seems that the hero Ulysses had 
sought her hand, in fact had loved her dearly, 
but failed to obtain it. Many a young man, 
when inclined to matrimony, upon seeing a 
girl of bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and sweet, 
gushing lips, is intoxicated, as it were, by the 
outward charms, and never for once looks into 
the heart, or probes the mind of his loved one. 
A painted butterfly hung around a gallant’s 
neck may seem good at first; but he soon 
tires of it, and spurns it beneath his feet. 
Beauty only never made a man happy, and it 
never will. _Helen was beautiful, charming, 
enticing: she was also frivolous, deceptive, 
and faithless. And when she showed proof 
of her infidelity, no doubt Ulysses rejoiced in 
his own heart that he had not won her hand, 
but had obtained, instead, the love of Penel- 
ope, in whom beauty and conjugal virtue were 
united. How tenderly, too, did he love her! 
When war was declared, he loathed to leave 
her, and pretended to be insane. He yoked a 
horse and a bull together, and ploughed the 
sea-shore, where he sowed salt instead of grain. 
But he was detected by Palamedes, who placed 
Telemachus, the hero’s son, before the plough, 
and Ulysses turned from the furrow, and 
would not injure the child. Thus his sanity 
was proved, and he was obliged to go to war. 

After he had gone, the,palace was crowded 
with innumerable suitors aspiring to the hand 
of the queen. Her kinsmen urged her to 
abandon all hope of her husband's return, and 
not to disregard the attentions of his unworthy 
rivals. Eager did they petition, long did they 
wait for an answer. But Penelope, no less 
cunning than her husband, invented many 
artifices, by which to delay the time for re- 
sponse. Among others, she began to weave 
a web, —a shroud for the aged Laertes, — and 
said, that so soon as she had completed it, she 
would then make choice of one of the suitors. 
But how provoking! and still how good and 
faithful! Whatever she had accomplished in 
the daytime she unravelled at night, and thus 
baffled their expectations. 

This artifice has given rise to the old saying 
** Penelope’s web,” or ‘‘to unweave the web 
of Penelope,” applied to whatever appears to 
be endless. 

For three years this deception continued; 
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but in the fourth, a servant disclosed the se- 
cret. Then she bethought her of another. 
She agreed to marry him who should, with 
the bow of Ulysses, shoot an arrow through 
a given number of axe-eyes placed in succes- 
sion. A man came in, looking like a beggar, 
and volunteered to accomplish the feat. They 
gazed upon him with the wildest interest, and 
wondered who he might be. After a general 
silence, he took up the bow, and ended as the 
successful archer. But that was not all —the 
scene changed. Like a madman, he directed 
his arrows in every direction, and slew all of 
the luckless suitors. And he was justified in 
doing so, for he was no other than the hero 
Ulysses himself, who had returned home, after 
twenty years’ absence. After his return, he 


lived sixteen years with his faithful wife, 
whom he loved more dearly, as time, in 


“Winged car, flew by.” 


BATTLE OF THE PEGS. 


[An ILLusTRATED GAME.] 
BY EDWARD S. MORSE. 


F the numerous sports and games the 

boyish mind delights in, that of playing 
soldier must be considered as one of the best. 
At an early age this sport partook of a peace- 
ful nature — the mere parade, with paper 
chapeau, plumed with a rooster’s feather or a 
wisp of straw, and armed with broom or yard- 
stick; a semblance of music kept up with the 
discordant clang of tin covers, or the rough 
banging of the same. 

Later, the tin sword, and, perchance — rare 
fortune! — a veritable soldier’s cap and epau- 
lets enhanced the enjoyment of the sport; 
and then the acme of delight was reached 
when some urchin, more fortunate than the 
rest, became generalissimo, through posses- 
sion of a toy drum. Whocannot recall the 
pride felt in the participation of such a pa- 
rade, with trousers striped with red, and moth- 
er’s sash around one’s waist? Such wretched 
insubordination was never seen before. We 
all gave orders. We all ate our rations in the 
ranks, and we admitted the other sex on an 
equal footing with ourselves, except, if I re- 
member rightly, the other sex had to leave 
their babies behind, and shoulder a broom- 
stick. Our military tactics were simple, and 
easily comprehended. They,involved only the 
advance of the column, either ‘‘one by one,” 
or ‘‘ two by two.” The ignominious position 
of the hindermost one in the ranks was miti- 
gated by his being called the “‘ hind captain; ” 
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and this position was eagerly sought after. 
The captain and hind captain were only so in 
name. The drummer was the only one who 
exerted any influence over the company. He 
it was who sounded the advance or the halt. 
He it was who led us up and down his own 
back yard and street, when we were so impa- 
tient to strut before our own doors. His magic 
wand was his drumstick, the loss of which, 
through any insubordination on our part, re- 
sulted in the demoralization of the whole com- 
pany. 

As we grew older, the mock march alone 
became altogether too tame, and it is needless 
to recall the exciting and tiresome contests in 
snow and cold, such as grown armies have ex- 
perienced with disaster. The fatigue of snow- 
ball fights was increased not only by the con- 
stant necessity of manufacturing one’s own 
ammunition on the spot, but by the serious 
difficulty encountered in transporting an arm- 
ful of these icy balls and fighting at the same 
time. 

An additional zest was imparted to these 
contests by the possibility of bruised eyes and 
broken noses. The wound from a rifle ball is 
oftentimes attended with less pain than that 
from the sharp crack of a hardened snowball. 
The sensation of a bullet wound has been de- 
scribed as like the scratch of a thorn or the 
touch of an icicle. The impact of a snowball 
upon the face is like the combined prick of a 
thousand needles. 

Many a soldier fights on without being 
aware how dangerous a wound he may have 
received. Far different was it with us. When 
struck in a vulnerable point, we relinquished 
the fight with a loud howl of anguish, often- 
times of sufficient energy to put the opposing 
forces to flight! At least nine times out of 
ten the contest ceased then and there. 

In our days, as we outgrew these sports, 
there was an interval of a few years before we 
were able to appreciate the more intellectual 
contests with checkers and chess. Nowadays, 
thanks to the introduction of gymnastics and 
military drills in our schools, the boys can 
handle genuine muskets, and parade with full 
bands; and some time ago, as we saw the High 
School Battalion of Boston performing escort 
duty with soldierly mien, we longed to be a boy 
again, that we might participate in such rare de- 
lights. The interval spoken of above, when stud- 
ies or dignity prevented the building of snow 
forts, and an inappreciation of chess prevent- 
ed a recourse to that game, we were forced 
by necessity—that ever progressive mother 
of. invention—to devise means whereby we 
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might indulge our military propensities; and 
the object in preparing this article was to show 
how battles were fought and won with all the 
excitement of boyish enthusiasm. Indeed, as 
I recall the pleasure derived from our way of 
playing soldier, I believe that could I find a 
partner to engage in the game, and were con- 
fined to the house, I should again be fighting 
the battles of yore. I am sure I can speak 
this of another, who always manceuvred the 
opposing forces; and although now in charge 
of heavy responsibilities, I would wager that 
I could bring him on his knees to the floor, 
should fate confine us to the house together, 
and our armies could be put in motion again, 
for they are yet in existence. 

Let us at once describe how we made our 
armies and all their appurtenances from pine, 
paste, paint, pins, paper, pill-poxes, and paste- 
board, and, for three more #’s, we might add 
the tools, patience, perseverance, and a pen- 
knife. The soldiers were made from slender 


sticks of straight-grained pine, whittled first 
into long rods about the thickness of a Ger- 
man match. These rods were then cut to the 
standard height of our recruits, viz., one inch. 
The stands were made of wide, flat pieces of 
pine, whittled first into flat strips about half 
an inch wide, and less than an éighth of an 


inch in thickness. These strips 
were cut into little squares, one 
end of the soldier being sharp- 
ened wedge-like, and an incision 

or slit being made in the stand, 
the soldier was stuck in with a 
little paste, care being taken not 

to split the stand in so doing. ~ 
Our soldier would then look like = 
this : — 

The darkened portions, representing the uni- 
form, were painted with whatever colors we 
fancied, with this exception, that the coats of 
one army were always alike; thus, blue coats 
for one army, and red or gray coats for the 
opposing army. In this way each one’s sol- 
diers could be quickly recognized. To desig- 
nate the different branches of the service, we 
painted the pants of different col- 
ors. Our infantry hadwhite pants, 
riflemen green pants, artillerists 
red pants, and so with other di- 
visions of the army, designating 
them by a colored belt, or a dot 
of different color upon the hat, 
which was always painted black. 

The officers were generally char- 
acterized by more elaborate col- 
oring, and sometimes by having 
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the hat whittled like a chapeau, ornamented 
with a sprig of feather. Our officers would 
appear as in the figure. 

The approach of a Fast day, Thanksgiv- 
ing, or other holiday, was the signal for prep- 
aration; and we carried our pockets full of 
straight-grained pieces of pine, and on all oc- 
casions were busy in manufacturing our sol- 
dier armies. Our cannon, with the exception 
of those used for actual service, were mock 
cannon, made of wood in the most primitive 
style, supported on pasteboard wheels, and 
painted black. Here we give a figure of the 
mock cannon :— 


Our ammunition carts, to hold 
shot of this size (and they were 
cannon ball in proportion to the 
size of our soldiers), were made of pill-boxes, 
mounted on paste- 
board wheels, as 
shown in this fig- 
ure. The fortifi- 
cations were port- 
able, and required 
nodigging. They 
were made of paper strips, about three quar- 
ters of an inch in width, and from twelve to 
fifteen inches in length. Pins were thrust 
through the paper crosswise, at intervals of 
two inches, just as pins are arranged in the 
papers they come in. These were rolled up 
and transported in carts similar to the one 
figured-above. These fortifications could be 
readily adjusted to the floor, by thrusting the 
pins in firmly. The following sketch shows 
better than description the manner in which 
they were made : — 





Little notches were cut in the upper edge, 
through which our mock cannon protruded. 
We painted the paper either green or brown, 
to represent the grass or earth. Flag-staffs 
were made of wire, pointed at one end, so that 
they might be stuck into the floor. 

Let us now describe our real fighting can- 
non, by which we did the mischief. Here you 
have a drawing of it—a block of wood, four 
inches in length, through which a hole was 
bored, and, fitting loosely into this hole, a pis- 
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ton, kept in place by a strip of india-rubber, 
secured at both ends to the block by a tightly- 


wound string, as shown in the figure. We 
found that a piece of rubber cut from the old- 


La 
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fashion rubber shoe was the most elastic. As 
there are now little toy pop-guns made in this 
way, the boys will know how to make them 
and how to use them. With little practice, a 
very good shot can be made. 

Having now described our way of making 
soldiers and other material, let us explain the 
preliminary preparations for an actual battle. 
We had two ways of playing. The simplest 


—= 


BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


i, 
ly, My \ 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


was the single fight. In this we placed our 
troops in position, and, after getting ready, at 
a given signal, both commenced to fire, each 
inflicting upon the other as much damage as 
possible; and after the expiration of a stated 
time, hostilities would cease, and the losses 
be counted, the one losing the most in officers 
and men being declared defeated. If, in our 
excitement, soldiers were crushed beneath the 
feet, they were considered killed, and, there- 
fore, much care and coolness were required in 
order to insure victory. 

Our best sport, however, and one requiring 
more time and care, was when the floor was 
regarded as a large tract of country, and the 
object was to capture each other’s citadel. We 
exercised a good deal of ingenuity in laying 
out the floor to represent, as near as possible, 
the features of a large area of country. First, 





a broad river was drawn across the middle of 
the floor, from one wall to the other. This 
was indicated by two parallel chalk lines, 
about a foot apart, and drawn irregularly 
across the floor. A bridge was built across 
the river, by curving a broad piece of paste- 
board, and securing it to the floor by small 


————— 

tacks. As the soldiers were stuck to thin 
strips of lead, in platoons of six or twelve, 
they could be moved over the bridge with fa- 
cility. ~ 

Clumps of trees and forests were made with 
masses of cotton or moss, tacked to the floor, 
behind which our soldiers could find safe re- 
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PLaN oF BATTLE-FIELD. 


treats. Pontoons were made of pasteboard, 
and transported, with the army, in four-wheeled 
carts; and these had to be laid down, in order 
to cross the river, unless we crossed the bridge. 

As to the movements of the troops, each 
section of six or twelve could be moved six 
inches at a time, thus: four strips, of twelve 
soldiers each, were moved, section by section, 
six inches ata time. This was a slow way of 
marching; yet we endeavored to carry out 
every movement in proportion to the size of 
pygmy armies. A most watchful eye was kept 
to see that the movements of troops on the 
other side were not altogether unnatural, and 
this was frequently a source of dispute; but 
double-guick was often indulged in, when crit- 
ical moments arrived. 

Among the regulations observed were the 
following: Twenty-four men were always re- 
quired to accompany the cannon by which the 
shots were made; and if this number became 
reduced, firing had to cease at that point, un- 
less the loss was made good. Having troops 
at different parts of the field, enabled one to 





move the cannon to groups containing twenty- 


four or more soldiers. A position was often 
desirable on the flank of the opposing army, 
in order to secure a raking shot. To do this, 
twenty-four men were required to accompany. 
the cannon, moving in the manner indicated 
above. A position thus gained could be re- 
tained until the force was reduced to fifteen 
men. A retreat was then in order; for, unless 
you could get back to your lines again with 
ten men, the remaining ones became prisoners. 

The lines we have just spoken of were drawn 
with chalk, so that a space of six feet inter- 
vened between the two armies. We also had 
a stick, just six feet in length, to measure such 
distances. 

In making movements beyond the lines, it 
was customary to start out with thirty or forty 
men, in order to hold the position the longer. 
Of course, while you were moving troops, you 
could not fire, and the other side, if he chose, 
could keep up a continual fire on the advan- 
cing columns, or wheel his own soldiers so that 
they might not be subjected to a raking shot. 


' 
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The great object, in these contests, was to cap- 
ture the enemy’s citadel, a round enclosure, 
made of pasteboard, about nine inches in di- 
ameter, and open behind. Inthe plan the po- 
sition of the citadel is marked c. We placed 
it in the centre of our respective fields. With- 
in this citadel twenty-four men were placed, 
and, to capture it, twenty out of the twenty- 
four had to be shot down. Our cannon, with 
the required number attending it, had to be 
brought around to the rear of the citadel; and 
this position once attained, a few shots in the 
circular fortress generally killed the inmates. 
The capture of the citadel was rarely attained 
without tremendous loss; for wherever your 
own men were confronted by an equal number 
of men on the other side, the rule was, not to 
move ahead till this number had been reduced 
below that of your own squad. Thus a series 
of close fights occurred in any such move- 
ments. 

Considerable strategy was often called out 
in making the crowning attempt on the cita- 
del. Thus a feint would be made on the left 
or right of the line, in order to wheel the ene- 
my so as to confront the point threatened, and 
then a grand movement of the centre, swelled 
by soldiers hid behind the cotton woods. Over 
the river we forced our little men, either by 


the bridge or pontoons laid; and this would 


create the greatest excitement. Whole pla- 
toons would be crushed under our knees, in 
our haste and flurry to rally troops for the as- 
sault or protection of the citadel. 

Well do we remember one memorable 
Thanksgiving. Weeks of labor had been 
spent in preparing for the day. Our recruit- 
ing offices had been opened at all times, and 
in all places—in the school-house, beneath 
the desk, where we whittled them out in se- 
cret, with now and then a struggle with a 
cross-grained one, in which we often got a cut 
finger, and our little soldier was bathed in 
blood; on the play-ground, where the cold, 
autumnal! air chilled our fingers, and our re- 
cruits were of the lowest standard of shape, 
and without comeliness; and around the even- 
ing. table, where, assisted by father’s superior 
skill in cutting the neatest strips, we enlisted 
the finest of our ranks. Week after week we 
worked, until our barracks and camps, in the 
shape of boxes and baskets, held a goodly five 
hundred on each side. 

How cheerful and warm it was within! how 
impatiently we waited for the clearing of the 
breakfast table, and its removal from the room! 
Chairs and all other furniture were moved, 
likewise, and we had a broad field entirely to 
ourselves for the day. 
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The younger children were not allowed be- 
yond the threshold, as our troops were be- 
ing disposed in various positions, and great 
care was necessary to,avoid crushing them be- 
neath our feet. Now and then an imprudent 
step would crush a dozen or more soldiers, 
and these disasters were attributed to the 
blowing up of a caisson, or the breaking down 
of a bridge; and even before the actual conflict 
commenced, we had stowed away in the hos- 
pital box a little heap of dead and wounded — 
painful evidences-of bad generalship, and the 
perilous nature of moving large armies. 

A phalanx of rosy and expectant faces 
graced the two doorways, and among which 
were often seen those of the elders, not a whit 
less interested than the younger ones. Cer- 
tainly a good half hour elapsed before the last 
soldier was in his place, for the massing of 
troops under the window caused a corre- 
sponding change in the disposition of the ene- 
my’s forces. 

The children were clamorous for the battle 
to begin, and at last father suggested that 
at the expiration of ten minutes the fire should 
open. All was bustle. Our paper forts were 
rapidly erected, with miniature flags waving 
over them; little pill-box carts full of cannon 
balls were distributed along the line, and every 
advantage taken that our ingenuity could sug- 
gest. At last the time was announced for the 
battle to begin. 

The preliminary shots were at long range, 
as in all well-ordered battles. In our haste 
and excitement, however, much ammunition 
was wasted, with but little damage to either 
side. Now and then a shot would mow down 
a half dozenor more. Soon we got into closer 
quarters, and the rattle of shot across the floor, 
and the hilarious excitement of the children 
in the doorway, coupled with our own anxious 
exclamations, kept up as loud a din, in propor- 
tion to the size of our battle-field, as that 
caused by a genuine engagement. 

How can I recall the wild charges, the re- 
treats, the crushing under our clumsy knees 
of dainty little wagons, miniature cannon, 
and other articles of warfare, upon which we 
had devoted so many patient hours? Cer- 
tain it was, that at the end of the day our 
heated imaginations could see depicted be- 
neath us a battle-field, such as we had read 
about in the history of Napoleon’s campaigns 
—hundreds of little soldiers here and there, 
some broken in two, many without stands, 
batteries torn from the pin stakes that had held 
them tothe floor. Our miniature villages, 
that we had arranged with the well-known vil- 
lage toy-boxes, showed all the marks of a great 
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battle, their narrow streets blockaded in some 
places with dead soldiers, little carts, and the 
like. How weary we went to bed that night, 
and how eagerly we discussed the various in- 
cidents of that day for weeks after, while busy 
in repairing our broken armies! 

And this is the way we played soldiers, and 
played long after the time when we kept our 
sport a secret, for fear that people would think 
it boyish. 

It never occurred to us that our sires had 
their contests on the checkered board with the 
same eagerness for victory, and with the same 
groans for the loss of their castles, or that 
others spent many an hour away from their 
homes, in knocking down pins with a rolling 
ball. Had these thoughts occurred to us, we 
might have asked what difference there was in 
the two sports. Did we not exercise our in- 
genuity in first making our armies? And I 
would like to ask if energy, patience, fore- 
sight, and judgment were not demanded of 
us, in our soldier warfare, and in the games 
our seniors indulged in? 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


BY AUNT SOPHIE. 


INDOW gardens are within the reach 

ofall. What more beautiful tapestry can 
adorn our walls than the graceful traceries of 
the dark-green English ivy? What more love- 
ly curtain can we desire than the emerald shade 
of the luxuriant tendrils of the German ivy? 

These adornments are easily obtained. A 
small branch, inserted in a glass vial filled 
with water, will put forth its tiny white 
fibres, and soon the leaves will appear, bright 
and glossy. Now pot it, and it will wander at 
its own sweet will, or twine its frail branches 
wherever you choose it should grow. Every 
lady trims her ivies before putting them into 
their winter. quarters, and will gladly give 
away all the cuttings. 

Unglazed pots are the best to grow plants 
of all kinds. They are porous, and thus the 
air penetrates through to the tiny roots. They 
are to be had at a cheap rate at most country 
stores. Tin cans make a good substitute in 
many cases, and they can be ornamented by 
pasting fancy papers around them. Care 
must be taken not to water them too frequent- 
ly, as they do not evaporate so quickly as the 
pottery. Yet we have grown very fine, hand- 
some flowers in cast-off tomato or fruit cans. 

Any ingenious boy can make a pretty “ win- 
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dow box” to contain pots, or to be filled with 
earth, and plants, and running vines, which 
can be planted directly in it. The box must 
be made to fit into the window shelf. The 
bottom should be of an inch board, the sides 
and ends of half inch stuff, letting the bottom 
board project an inch on all sides. The inside 
of the box should be lined with sheet zinc. 
The outside can be ornamented according to 
the maker’s taste. Sections of pine cones, 
nailed carefully on, aud then varnished, make 
a very tasteful rustic adornment. Bark and 
wood mosses can be glued on with good effect. 
Wood mosaic, composed of the split half of 
small sticks of oak, maple, hemlock, or spruce, 
with the bark left on, and fastened upon the 
sides in diamonds, crosses, or stars, with the 
aid of small brads, when all is complete, 
varnished with shellac dissolved in turpentine, 
is the handsomest of all. 

But our “Boys and Girls” can devise or- 
naments of their own; and they will enjoy the 
‘¢window box” far more because it is their 
workmanship. 

Now for the planting of it. Bits of pounded 
charcoal should be first thrown in to about an 
inch in depth. These act as a fertilizer and 
purifier. Then take the richest soil that hot- 
bed, barn-yard, or garden will furnish you, 
mix with it at least one third of pure sand — 
scouring sand is excellent for the purpose. 
If there is charcoal dust in the cellar, by all 
means take a good share of that. If you are 
near the woods, and can obtain a basket filled 
with decayed leaf-mould, or black, peaty soil, 
your plants will flourish ‘‘like a green bay 
tree.” Fresh virgin soil is much needed for 
‘‘window gardens.” If the turf can be 
lifted from a sheep or an upland pasture, and 
the fresh soil taken, you will be well repaid 
for your extra labor. Always remember 
Dr. Holland’s lines, in his delightful ‘‘ Bitter- 
sweet,” that grand Thanksgiving idyl, which 
should be read by all boys and girls, — 


* All common good brings common price, 
Exceeding good, exceeding.’’ 


And this rule holds good in all gardening; for 
without work, there is little to be had. that is 
worth having. 

In planting a ‘‘ window box,” the tallest 
plants should be placed in the centre, the 
smallest round the edges and at the corners — 
coliseum ivy, or moneywort, or the Mitchella 
repens, or partridge vine, so common in all 
our woods, and so Jovely, with its fruitage ot 
coral-red berries, can be substituted for them. 
Feathery mosses should fill up all the inter- 
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stices, and you Will possess “‘ a thing of beau- 
ty,” which, when all nature is covered with 
snow and icicles, will bring you visions of the 
wild wood and its delights. 

Could we choose what we would grow in 
such a *‘ box,” we would place in the centre a 
winter-blossoming fuchsia, either speciosa or 
serratifolia. The former has waxen-pink pet- 
als and a crimson corolla. The latter is of 
two shades of crimson. Both are lovely, and 
will bloom all winter. By their side should 
grow a Lady Cullom, a variegated-leaved ge- 
ranium, and a ‘‘ mountain of snow,” with its 
silvery-edged leaves. The blossoms of both 
plants are scarlet; but we cut them off. It is 
the leaves that are desirable. Next we would 
have a Tom Thumb pink and white geranium, 
and at the corners Chinese primroses, which 
bloom every day for six months, and even 
longer. Vines and mosses can be intertwined 
among the more gorgeous plants, and the ef- 
fect would be pleasing to all beholders. 

If we could not select the plants we would 
cultivate, we should make a virtue of necessi- 
ty, and take what we could procure, grouping 
them as tastefully as we could, and contrast- 
ing their colors with an artisticeye. Beauti- 
ful effects can be produced with a small capital, 
if the love of the beautiful is engendered in 
the heart. 


We trust our little readers will try to make a 
‘‘ window box,” and will write of their success, 
so that others may be stimulated to do the 


same. Many ‘‘bedding-out” plants can be 
wintered in a dry, frost-proof cellar, where 
potatoes will keep well. Scarlet, pink, and 
white geraniums can, even when slightly frost- 
bitten, be preserved by pulling them up by the 
roots, shaking off the soil attached to them, 
cutting off every leaf, bud, and tender branch, 
and suspending them by the roots from the 
beams of thecellar. A stout string, tied round 
the stem just above the roots, will hold them 
nicely. Scarlet salvias and fuchsias can be 
similarly treated, then packed indry sand ina 
tight box, and nailed up from the air. After- 
wards store them in the cellar. Delicate roses 
can be kept in boxes or pots in the same cellar. 
Peter Henderson, the prince of floriculturists, 
gives us a method of protecting them out of 
doors by heavy sods. Cut them three or four 
inches longer than the rose you desire to cover, 
and more than a foot wide. Lay down the 
rose with great care. If at hand, throw a 
shovelful of manure around the roots, and 
keep your foot on the branches to hold them 
firm. Now place the sods over them, grass 
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side up, and trample them down firmly. Tea 
roses will not live in Northern New England, 
even if thus protected; but General Jaquemi- 
not, cells, hermosa, Louis Philippe, and all the 
numerous tribes of Bengal, China, and hybrid 
perpetuals, if thus snugly put to sleep, will 
come out fresh and bright by April. They 
should not be covered until late in November, 
when the final thaw has ceased, and stern 
winter reigns supreme. 

Fallen leaves cover tender perennials warm- 
ly, and if slats are laid across them, they keep 
their places, and are not:blown about by every 
blast. 

We cannot close our “‘ hints” without urging 
our little friends to cultivate some few winter- 
flowering bulbs. One dollar will purchase 
a good assortment of bulbs, which would 
make any parlor gorgeous. Hyacinths, tu- 
lips, crocuses, and Narcissus all well repay 
the cultivator. Bulb catalogues are sent out 
now by all florists, and the Dutch flowering 
bulbs are for sale in all seed stores. They 
are so little trouble, and when in bloom are 
so lovely and fragrant, that no parlor should 
be without them. 

To bloom early in the season, when they 
are most prized, they should be planted in 
November or December, and then placed in a 
dark closet, not too warm, yet frost-proof, for 
four or five weeks. They need to put forth the 
delicate, fibrous roots before the crown of the 
plant starts. The perfectly-tinted flower-bells 
are already formed in the heart of the rough 
bulb. The roots must first push forth, so as 
to nourish the leaves and flowers; but, if the 
place is too warm, the green-sheathed leaves 
appear too soon, and the flower fails to 
give us all its glory and fragrance. It is 
like the human soul: Christ’s holy teachings 
must take firm root in its depths, else its 
beauty and sweetness are never developed on 
earth. 

If a hyacinth bulb is wrapped up in a good- 
ly quantity of wet moss, and enveloped in a 
wire netting, and the moss kept moist for five 
or six weeks in the dark, and then suspended 
from the window, the blossoms will be very 
beautiful; but the moss must not be allowed 
to dry, else the buds will wither. Wicker- 
baskets, in which glass dishes are placed, filled 
with wet sand and moss, make very pretty re- 
ceptacles for crocuses and tulips, and even 
yellow nappies can be beautified with moss, 
and made to do duty to grow bulbs, which 
will delight the senses for weeks to come, 
when all is gloomy out of doors. 
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A OHRISTMAS OAROL. 
Arranged as an Entertainment, 


FROM 
DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER.’ 


Author of “ Amateur Dramas,” ‘The Mimic Stage,” 
** The Social Stage,’ &c. 


CHARACTERS. — EBENEZER ScROOGE, JACOB 
Marey (the Shadow), Frep, ScrooGe’s 
NEPHEW, BoB CRATCHET, Tiny Tim, Boy, 
Tue Guost or Curistmas Past, THE 
Guost oF CHRISTMAS PRESENT, THE 
Guost oF CHRISTMAS TO COME. 

CostumEs. — Scrooge — Rusty suit of black; 
gray wig. 

Marley — Blue coat with brass buttons ; breech- 
es; top boots, with tassels; chain about his 
waist, with padlocks and keys fastened upon 
it; at the end, a cash box; very white face; 
white wig, with hair Standing up. 

Fred—UHandsome modern costume; light 
overcoat; red scarf tied loosely about his 
neck; gloves; hat. 

Bob Cratchet — Rusty blue coat; 
pants; iron-gray wig; 
forter about his neck. 

Tiny Tim— Roundabout jacket; comforter 
about his neck; crutch; cap. 

Boy — Jacket; large cap; very red nose; large 
mittens; comforter about neck. 

Christmas Past—A little girl; short white 
spangled dress; white stockings; shoes; a 
wig of long white hair. 

Christmas Present — Purple robe reaching to 
the floor, trimmed with fur; long, brown, 
curly hair; full brown beard; on his head 
**a holly wreath, set here and: there with 
shining icicles;” a belt around his waist, to 
which is attached a scabbard. 

Christmas to come — Long black robe, with 
hood entirely concealing his features. 

These costumes can be altered or improved by 
reference to Fields, Osgood, & Co.’s illus- 
trated Christmas Carol. 


shabby 
large white com- 


ARRANGEMENT. — This entertainment is ar- 
ranged for a stage eighteen feet wide by 
fourteen feet deep. A curtain, to draw up, 
is required between the audience and the 
performers. Half way up the stage, another 
curtain, to separate in the centre, and draw 
aside; the front curtain should be green, the 
back dark fabric. The front of the stage 
represents SCROOGE’s office, where the dream 
(in this version) occurs. The back is used 
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for the pictures. For home representation, 
the same arrangement can be easily carried 
out. The performer is directed as though 
standing upon the stage, facing audience. 

R. means right; L., left; C., centre. . 


STAVE I. 


Scene. — ScrooGe’s office. L., a low desk, 
at which sits Scroocg, ina large arm-chair. 
R., a high desk, with a. tall stool; candle 
burning upon the desk. C., a low stool. 
Bos standing by the desk, with a poker in 
his hand; one foot advanced, as though 
creeping off L., looking at ScrooGr with 
an anxious expression. 


Scrooge. (Looking round.) Here, you; don’t 
you do it; don’t you doit: Haven’tI told you 
that if you venture to waste my coals, ’twill 
be necessary for us to part? Haven’t I? 

[Bos drops the poker, gets upon stool, and 

tries to warm his hands at the candle. 

Fred. (Outside, R.) A Merry Christmas, 
uncle. Ha, ha, ha! (Z£nters, R.) A Merry 
Christmas. God save you. 

Scrooge. Bah! humbug! 

Fred. Christnfas a humbug, uncle! 
don’t mean Zkat, I’m sure. 

Scrooge. Ido. Out upon Merry Christmas! 
What’s Christmas time to you but a time for 
paying bills without money —a time for finding 
yourself a year older, and not an hour richer? 
Bah! If I had my will, every idiot who goes 
about with ‘‘Merry Christmas” on his lips 
should. be boiled with his own pudding, and 
burned with a stake of holly through his heart 
— he should. 

Fred. Uncle! 

Scrooge. Nephew, keep Christmas in your 
own way, and let me keep it in mine. 

Fred. Keep it! But you don’t keep it. 

Scrooge. Let me leave it alone, then. Much 
good may it do you. Much good it has ever 
done you. 

Fred. There are many good things, from 
which I might have derived good, by which I 
have not profited, I dare say Christmas among 
the rest. But Iam sure I have always thought 
of Christmas time when it has come round, 
apart from the veneration due to its sacred ori- 
gin (if anything belonging to it can be apart 
from that), as a good time — a kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time —the only time I 
know of in the long calendar of the year when 
men and women seem, by one consent, to open 
their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of 
people below them as if they really were fellow- 
travellers to the grave, and not another race 
of creatures, bound on other journeys. And 
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therefore, uncle, though it has never put a 
scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, I believe 
that it has done me good, and wéi/ do me good; 
and I say, God bless it. 

[Bos claps his hands heartily. 

Scrooge. Let me hear another sound from 
you, and you'll keep your Christmas by losing 
your situation. — (Zo Frep.) You're quite a 
powerful speaker, sir. I wonder you don’t go 
into Parliament. 

Fred. Don’t be angry, uncle. 
with us to-morrow. 

Scrooge. Vllsee you— (BoB sneezes vio- 
lently.) What's the matter with you ? 

Fred. Come, uncle; say yes. 

Scrooge. No. 

Fred. But why? why? 

Scrooge. Why did you get married? 

Fred. Because I fell in love. 

Scrooge. Because you fell in love! (Sud- 
denly turns to his desk.) Good afternoon. 

Fred. Nay, uncle, you never came to see 
me before that happened. Why give it as a 
reason for not coming now? 

Scrooge. Good afternoon. 

Fred. I want nothing from you. Task noth- 
ing from you. Why cannot we be friends? 

Scrooge. Good afternoon. 

Fred. 1 am sorry, with all my heart, to find 
you so resolute. But I have made the trial, in 
homage to Christmas; and I'll keep my Christ- 
mas humor to the last. Soa Merry Christ- 
mas, uncle. 

Scrooge. Good afternoon. 

Fred. And a Happy New Year. 

Scrooge. Good afternoon. 

Fred. (Turns to R.) Bob Cratchet, a Merry 
Christmas. 

Bob. (Shakes Frev’s hand.) A Merry 
Christmas, sir. God bless it. 

Fred. Ay, God bless it, and a Happy New 
Year. 

Bob. And a Happy New Year, sir— God 
bless that, too. 

Fred. Ay, ay, Bob; God bless that, too. 

[Zxit, R. 


Come, dine 


Scrooge. Here, you. 

Bob. (Fumping of stool.) Yes, sir. 

Scrooge. You'll want all day to-morrow, I 
suppose. 

Bob. If quite convenient, sir. 

Scrooge. It’s not convenient, and it’s not 
fair. If I was to stop half a crown for it, you'd 
think yourself mightily ill used, I'll be bound. 

Bob. Yes, sir. 

Scrooge. And yet you don’t think me ill 
used, when I pay a day’s wages for no work. 

Bob. It’s only once a year, sir. 
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Scrooge. A poor excuse for picking a man’s 
pocket every twenty-fifth day of December. 
Well, you can’t have it. ; 

Bob. But, sir — 

Scrooge. You can’t have it. 
you here earlier to-morrow. 

Bob. But, sir — 

Scrooge. No more. Go. 

[Bos, with a very rueful face, puts on his 
hat, looks at ScRooGE, and goes slowly out, R. 

Scrooge. (Turns his chair round to face C.) 
There’s another fellow, my clerk, with fifteen 
shillings a week, and a wife and family, talk- ~ 
ing about a ‘‘Merry Christmas”! [I'll retire 
to Bedlam. I don’t make merry myself at 
Christmas, and I can’t afford to make idle 
people merry. I help to support the prisons 
and the workhouses. They cost enough, and 
those who are badly off can gothere. Merry 
Christmas! Pooh! bah! humbug! humbug! 
(Bell rings R., bell rings L., and then R. and 
L. together.) Mercy! What’s that? (Music 
piano, slow and solemn. Enter, R., MARLEY, 
dragging his chain, moving slow. Stops, C., 
looking at ScrooGE. A bandage of white cloth 
passing under his jaws, tied on top of his 
head.) Hownow? What do you want with nie? 

Marley. Much. 

Scrooge. Who are you? 

Marley. Ask me who I was. 

Scrooge. Who were you, then? 

Marley. In life, I was your partner, Jacob 
Marley. 

Scrooge. Can —can you sit down? 

Marley. I can. 

Scrooge. Do it, then. 

[MaRLEy sts on stool, C., facing ScROOGE. 

Marley. You don’t believe in me. 

Scrooge. I don’t. 

Marley. What evidence would you have of 
my reality, beyond that of your senses? 

"Scrooge. I don’t know. 

Marley. Why do you doubt your senses? 

Scrooge. Because a little thing affects them. 
A slight disorder of the stomach makes them 
cheats. You may be an undigested blot of 
beef, a bit of mustard, a crumb of cheese, a 
fragment of an underdone potato. There's 
more of gravy than grave about you, whatever 
you are. (MaArRLeEy fakes the bandage from 
his head ; his jaw drops.) Mercy! Dreadful 
apparition, why do you trouble me? why do 
spirits walk the earth? and why do they come 
tome? — 

Marley. Tt is required of every man that 
the spirit within him should walk abroad 
among his fellow-men, and travel far and 
wide; and if that spirit goes not forth in life, 
it is condemned to do so after death. My 


I shall expect 
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spirit never walked beyond the counting- 
house. Mark me! in life my spirit never 
moved beyond the narrow limits of our 
money-changing hole, and weary journeys 
lie before me. 

Scrooge. Seven years dead, and travelling 
all the time! ‘You travel fast? 

Marley. On the wings of the wind. 

Scrooge. You might have got over a great 
quantity of ground in seven years. 

Marley. O; blind man! blind man! not 
to know that ages of incessant labor by im- 
mortal creatures for this earth must pass 
into eternity before the good of which it is 
susceptible is all developed — not to know that 
no space of regret can make amends for one 
life’s opportunities misused. Yet I was like 
this man. I once was like this man. 

Scrooge. But you were always a good man 
of business, Jacob. 

Mariey. Business! Mankind was my busi- 
ness. The common welfare was my business. 
Charity, mercy, forbearance, benevolence, 
were all my business. Hear me— my time 
is nearly gone. 

Scrooge. 1 will; but don’t be hard upon 
me. Don’t be flowery, Jacob, pray! 

Marley. I am here to-night to warn you 
that you have yet a chance and hope of escap- 
ing my fate a chance and hope of my pro- 
curing, Ebenezer. 

Scrooge. You were always a good friend to 
me. Thank’ee. 

Marley. (Rises.) You will be haunted by 
three spirits. 

Scrooge. Is that the chance and hope you 
mentioned, Jacob? 1—I think I'd rather not. 

Marley. Without their visits you cannot 
hope to shun the path I tread. Expect the 
first to-night when the bell tolls one. Expect 
the second to-morrow night at the same 
hour; the third upon the next night, when 
the last stroke of twelve has ceased to vibrate. 
Look to see me no more; and look that, for 
your own sake, you remember what has passed 
between us. 

[Music as before. Mar Ley walks back- 
ward to R., followed by ScRooGE, with the 
same slow step. MAartey g’oes off, R. As 
ScrooGeE reaches the R., be:'] tolls one; he 
turns. At the same moment,. the Spirit of 
Christmas Past appears, C., entering at the 
opening in back curtain. ] 

Scrooge. Are you the spirit whose coming 
was foretold to me? 

Spirit. Iam. 

Scrooge. Who and what are you ? 

Spirit. Iam the Ghost of Christ: nas Past. 

Scrooge. Long Past? 
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Spirit. No. Your Past. The things that 
you will see with me are shadows of the things 
that have been. They will have no conscious- 
ness of us. 

Scrooge. What business brought you here? 

Spirit. Your welfare. Look. 

[Steps L., Scrooce R. 

[Music. The back curtains are drawn, 
showing a boy sitting at a desk, R., with an 
open book before him.] 

Scrooge. It is myself. [A man dressed as 
AI BABA, with an axe across his shoulder, 
passes slowly and noislessly across stage back 
of desk, R. to L.] Why, it’s Ali Baba. It’s dear, 
old, honest Ali Baba. Yes, yes; Iknow. One 
day, Christmas time, when yonder solitary 
child was left here all alone, he d/d come here 
the first time just like that poor boy Ros- 
INSON CRUSOE, with a parrot perched upon 
his finger, crosses from R. to L. (For cos- 
tumes, the performers can consult the picture- 
books.) There’s Robinson. There’s the par- 
rot. Green body and yellow tail, with a thing 
like a lettuce growing out of the top of his 
head —there he is. Poor Robin Crusoe, he 
called him, when he came home after sailing 
round the island. ‘‘ Poor Robin Crusoe! 
Where have you been, Robin Crusoe?” Ah, 
poor boy! poor boy! (Curtain closes.) I 
wish (puts his hand in his pocket) — but it’s 
too late now. 

Spirit. What is the matter? 

Scrooge. Nothing, nothing. There was a 
boy singing a Christmas Carol at my door 
last night. I should like to have given him 
something. That’s all. 

Spirit. Let us see another Christmas. 

[Curtains are drawn, disclosing ‘ Fezzi- 
wic’s Dance.” R., sits an old lady in cap and 
spectacles, her hands raised in admiration. 
C., is Fezzrwie, in the act of ‘‘ cutting.” He 
is a large man; white stockings, knee breech- 
es, shoes with buckles, long white waistcoat, 
brown coat, large white cravat, and wig. He 
stands upon his toes, with feet crossed, his 
countenance radiant with enjoyment. Oppo- 
site him, Mrs. F., as though dancing, one 
hand on her waist, the other above her head; 
bright petticoat, dress tucked up, cap, and gray 
wig. R.and L. of this couple, three young 
women and three young men; costumes same 
as Mr. and Mrs. FrezziwiG, with the ex- 
ception of the wig. They stand leaning for- 
ward, with their hands together, as though 
applauding. In front of Frzziwic, a little 
boy, imitating Fezzrwic. Behind all, a mu- 
sician, standing in a chair, in the act of fid- 
dling. Music (violin), ‘‘ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley.” The characters should be all ready, and 
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take their places, instantly the curtain falls on 
the previous picture, as the time is very short. ] 

Scrooge. Why, it’s Fezziwig — bless his old 
heart! — my master Fezziwig alive again; and 
there’s Dick Wilkins, to be sure. He was very 
much attached to me, was Dick. Poor Dick! 
Dear, dear! those were happy times. How 
grateful we were! [Curtazns close on picture. 

Sirit. A small matter, to make these silly 
people so full of gratitude! e 

Scrooge. Small! 

Spirit. Why, is it not? He has spent but a 
few pounds of your mortal money — three or 
four, perhaps. Is that so much, that he de- 
serves this praise? 

Scrooge. It isn’t that, spirit. He has the 
power to make his people happy or unhappy 
— to make their service light or burdensome, a 
pleasure or a toil. The happiness he gives is 
quite as great as though it cost a fortune. 

Spirit. What is the matter? 

Scrooge. Nothing particular. 

Spirit. Something, I think. | 

Scrooge. No, no. I should like to be able 
to say a word or two to my clerk just now. 
That’s all. 

Spirit. My time grows short. Quick! 

[Curtains are drawn, disclosing a young 
girl, sitting upon a lounge. Beside her a 
young man stands, with his arms folded. She 
is looking away, he looking down at her. 
Costumes same as in ‘*‘ Fezzrwic’s Dance.’’] 

Scrooge. Again myself. 

Spirit. Listen. 

[The characters in the picture speak, with 
soft music while they are speaking. ] 

Girl. It matters little —to you, very little. 
Another idol has displaced me; and if it can 
cheer and comfort you in time to come, as I 
would have tried to do, I have no just cause to 
grieve. 

Youth. What idol has displaced you? 

Girl. A golden one. You fear the world 
too much. I have seen your noble aspirations 
fall off, one by one, until the master passion, 
gain, engrosses you — have I not? 

Youth. What then? Even if I have grown 
so much wiser, what then? I am not changed 
towards you. Have I ever sought release from 
our engagement? 

Girl. In words, no. Never. 

Youth. In what, then? 

Girl. In a changed nature; in an altered 
spirit; in another atmosphere of life; another 
hope as its great end. If you were free to- 
day, to-morrow, yesterday, can even I believe 
that you would choose a dowerless girl? or, 
choosing her, do I not know that your repent- 
ance and regret would surely follow? I do; 
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and I release you, with a full heart, for the 
love of him you once were. i 

Scrooge. Spirit, remove me from this place. 

Spirit. I told you these were shadows of 
the things that have been. That they are 
what they are, do not blame me. 

Scrooge. Away, I say! I cannot bear it. 
Leave me. Away, away! Haunt me no 
longer. (Falls into chair, L., and covers his 
face with his hands. The spirit stands at the 
side of his chair, pointing at the picture. The 
Sront curtain slowly descends.) 


STAVE TWO. 


[Lively music. Curtain rises, showing 
ScrooGe’s office, as before. Scroocs sitting 
in chair, looking at back stage, the curtains 
of which are drawn, disclosing the Ghost of 
Christmas Present, who sits upon a seat cov- 
ered with red, his right arm leaning upon.a 
barrel. In his lap is a bowl of steaming 
punch; in his left hand a torch —(red fire, 
such as is used in tableaux, placed in a hollow, 
at the end of a stick, will produce the desired 
effect); round him are strewn articles, such 
as are given for presents. After a few seconds, 
Christmas Present rises, and comes forward. 
The curtains close. 

Spirit. Look up, look up, and know me bet- 
ter, man. I am the Ghost of Christmas Pres- 
ent. Look upon me. (ScrooGE slowly rises, 
and moves round him, looking closely at him. 
Music continues. This ts to give an opportu- 
nity to set the stage for the next picture.) You 
have never seen the like of me before? 

Scrooge. Never. 

Spirit. Have never walked forth with the 
younger members of my family, meaning (for 
I am very young) my elders born in these 
later years? 

Scrooge. I don’t think I have. I’m afraid I 
have not. Have you had many brothers, spirit? 

Spirit. More than eighteen hundred. 

Scrooge. A tremendous family to provide 
for. Spirit, show me what you will. Last 
night I learnt a lesson which is working now. 
To-night, if you have aught to teach me, let 
me profit by it. 

Spirit. Look well upon the pictures I dis- 
close. [Spirit retires R., Scrooce L. 

[Curtains open, disclosing ‘‘ Bop Cratcu- 
ET’s Christmas.” Table, C., covered with 
white cloth; plates. L. of table sits MARTHA, 
a young lady about eighteen; brown dress, 
white collar and cuffs; hair neatly arranged. 
Beside her, a boy of ten; jacket; with an 





‘enormous dickey and black cravat; his hands 
raised and clasped. R. of table, a boy, with 
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a large ruffled collar; his fork in his mouth. 
Next him, a girl of eight, with her spoon 
thrust into her mouth. At the farther corner 
of table, R., sits Bop CrRATCHET, with Tiny 
Tim sitting upon his knee. Mrs. CRATCHET, 
dressed in plaid, stands at back of table, hold- 
ing in both hands a plate bearing a plum pud- 
ding, rather small, with a bunch of holly 
stuck in the top of it, and alcohol blazing 
around it. All eyes are fixed upon the pud- 
ding. Expression upon the faces joyful and 
expectant. Music lively.] 

Scrooge. It’s my clerk, Bob Cratchet. 

Spirit. Ay, Bob Cratchet, who pockets on 
Saturdays but fifteen copies of his Christian 
name; and yet the Ghost of Christmas Pres- 
ent blesses his four-roomed house with the 
sprinklings of his torch. 

Bob Cratchet. (Raising a cup.) A Merry 
Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless us. 

All (in picture). God bless us. 

Tiny Tim. God bless us, every one. 

[ Curtain closes. 

Scrooge. Spirit, tell me if Tiny Tim will live. 

Spirit. I see a vacant seat in the poor chim- 
ney corner, and a crutch without an owner, 
carefully preserved. If these shadows remain 
unaltered by the Future, the child will die. 

Scrooge. No, no. O, no, kind spirit; say 
he will be spared. 

Spirit. If these shadows remain unaltered 
by the Future, none other of my race will find 
him here. What then? If he be like to die, 
he had better do it, and decrease the surplus 
population. 

Scrooge. My very words, when I was asked 
to give atrifle for the poor. 

Spirit. Man, — if man you be in heart, not 
adamant, — forbear that wretched cant until 
you have discovered what the surplus is, and 
where it is. Will you decide what men shall 
:live, what men shall die? It may be that, in 
ithe sight of Heaven, you are more worthless, 
and less fit to live, than this poor man’s child. 

Scrooge. He must live; he must live. Poor 
Bob! poor Bob! 

Spirit. Come; look upon another picture. 

[Music lively. Curtain rises upon picture 
of ‘“*Blind Man’s Buff at Nephew Fred's.” 
‘Characters in full evening costume — gentle- 
:men, white vests and white ties, black clothes; 
ladies, rich andtasty. In the C. stands a gen- 
.tleman, blindfolded, leaning forward, -grop- 
ing with his hands, the right hand just touch- 
ing.a young lady, who is half turned from him, 
‘but who is looking back with a smile upon her 
face. Beside her stands a gentleman, with his 
finger upon his lip. Behind the blindfolded 
gentleman, nephew Frep, with his head 
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thrown back, his mouth open, as though 
laughing. On the L., a young lady, leaning 
forward, with her fan to her lips; next her, a 
gentleman, holding the blindfolded gentleman 
by the coat-tail, his other hand upon his side, 
his head thrown back, and mouth open, as 
though laughing. A boy in front of the party, 
on his knees, with finger pointing up to the 
blindfolded gentleman. } 

Scrooge. Fred’s house! 

Spirit. Ay, your nephew, making merry, 
if you listen, you will hear him say of his 
uncle Scrooge, He may rail at Christmas till 
he dies; but he can’t help thinking better of 
it —I defy him — if he finds me going there 
in good temper, year after year, and saying, 
**Uncle Scrooge, how are you?” 

Scrooge. And I refused his invitation —I 
refused it! I couldn’t do it again, if I had the 
chance. O, Fred, Fred! A Merry Christ- 


mas, and God bless you. 
[Front curtain descends quickly. 


STAVE THREE. 


[ScrooGe’s office, as before. Back curtains 
drawn. The Ghost of Christmas Future 
standing, R., pointing down. ScrooGE be- 
side him, L. Mournful music. ] 

Scrooge. Ghost of Christmas yet to come, 
Ghost of the Future, I fear you more than any 
spectre I have seen; but as I know your pur- 
pose is to do me good, and as I hope to live to 
be another man from what I was, I have borne 
you company, and did it with a thankful 
heart. Spectre, something informs me that 
our parting moment is at hand. I know it, 
but I know not how. Tell me who that man 
was with the covered face, whom we saw lying 
dead, of whom the merchants in the street 


‘spoke so carelessly — at whom the vultures 


of the dead sneered and jested. (The spirit 
raises his hand, then points behind him.) Be- 
fore I draw near to that stone to which you 
point, answer me one question. Are these the 
shadows of the things that will be, or are they 
shadows of things that may be, only? (The 
spirit points as before.) Men’s courses will 
foreshadow certain ends, to which, if perse- 
vered in, they must lead; but if the courses 
be departed from, the ends will change. Say 
it is thus with what youshowme. (The spirit 
moves to R., turns, and points to back, where 
a grave-stone leans against the wall, lettered 
EBENEZER ScrooGeE. The position of the 
spirit should hide it till this. ScRooGE stag- 
gers back tiil he reaches chair, L.) Am I that 
man who lay upon the bed? No, spirit! O, 
no, no! Spirit, hearme. Iam not the man 
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I was. I will not be the man I must have 
been but for this intercourse. Why show me 
this, if Iam past all hope? Assure me that 
I yet may change these shadows you have 
shown me by an altered life. (Zhe spirit 
slowly lets his hand drop by his side.) I will 
honor Christmas in my heart, and try to keep 
it all the year. I will live in the Past, the 
Present, and the Fygure. The spirits of all 
these shall strive within me. I will not shut 
out the lessons that they teach. O, tell me I 
may sponge away the writing on this stone. 
(Sinks into chair. The curtains slowly close. 
Bells outside ringing a merry peal. Music 
lively. ScROOGE starts from his chair.) What's 
this? my own office. (uns across stage.) 
Hallo! what’s to-day? 

Boy. (Outside, R.) Eh? 

Scrooge. What's to-day, my fine fellow? 

Boy. (Outside, R.) To-day? Why, Christ- 
mas day. 

Scrooge. (Dancing about.) It’s Christmas 
day. Ihaven’t missed it. Hallo, my fine fellow! 

Boy. (Entering, R.) Hallo! 

Scrooge. Do you know the poulterer’s, in 
the next street but one, at the corner? 

Boy. I should hope I did. 

Scrooge. An intelligent boy; a remarkable 
boy. Do you know whether they’ve sold the 
prize turkey that was hanging up there? Not 
the little prize turkey — the big one. 

Boy. What! the one as big as me? 

Scrooge. (Rubbing his hands.) Ha, ha, ha! 
What a delightful boy! It’s a pleasure to talk 
tohim. Yes, my buck. 

Boy. It’s hanging there now. 

Scrooge. Is it? Go and buy it. 

Boy. (With finger to his nose.) Walk-er. 

Scrooge. No, no; I am in earnest. Go and 
buy it, and tell ’em to bring it here, that I may 
give them the directions. Come back with the 
man, and I’ll give you ashilling. Come back 
with him in less than five minutes, and I’ll 
give you half acrown. (Zxit boy in a hurry, 
FR.) What a delightful boy! See him run! 
Ill send him to Bob Cratchet’s. He shan’t 
know who sent it. It’s twice the size of Tiny 
Tim.. Joe Miller never made such a joke as 
sending it to Bob’s will be. I forget he’s to 
be here to-day. O, if he’d only come late! 
(Sits at desk, L.) Here he is, sure enough. 


Enter Bos, R., looking very dejected. Takes 
off his hat and comforter, and gets upon stool. 


(Gruffy.) Hallo! what do you mean by com- 
ing here at this time of day? 
Bob. I am very sorry, sir. 


Iam behind my 
time. 
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Scrooge. You are? Yes,I think you are. 
Step this way, if you please. r 

Bob. (Getting down from stool.) I’m very 
sorry — ‘ 

Scrooge. Are you?) What do you mean by 
coming here at this time? Now, I’ll tell you 
what, my man. I’m not going to stand this 
thing any longer; and, therefore (jumps uf, 
and gives BoB a dig in the ribs), 'm about to 
raise your salary. (Bos runs to his desk, and 
gets a ruler, looking frightened.) A Merry 
Christmas, Bob. (Slaps him in the back.) A 
merrier Christmas, Bob, my good fellow, than 
I have given you for many a year. I'll raise 
your salary, and endeavor to assist your strug- 
gling family, and we’ll discuss your affairs to- 
morrow over a Christmas bowl of sparkling 
bishop, Bob. Home to your family, and have 
a Merry Christmas, and in the morning make 
up the fires, and buy a second coal-scuttle be- 
fore you dot another 7, Bob Cratchet. 

Fred. (Outside, R.) A Merry Christmas. 
(Enters, R.) Here I am again, uncle. 

Scrooge. (Running to him, and shaking 
hands.) A merry Christmas, Fred. I’m go- 
ing to dine with you. 

Fred. That’s right, uncle. 
merry company. 

Scrooge. You can’t tell me. I know ’em 
all. My niece, Plumper, the fat sister. Won- 
derful party! wonderful games! wonderful 
unanimity! wonderful happiness! 

Fred. We'll have a Merry Christmas. 

Scrooge. Ay, that we will. Henceforth Z 
will honor Christmas in my heart, and try to 
keep it all the year. I will live in the Past, 
the Present, and the Future. The spirits of 
all three shall strive within me. (Sinks to his 
knees.) God bless us all. 

Fred. } (Sink to their knees.) God bless us 

Bob. all. 

(Music. Curtains at back are drawn, dis- 
closing ‘‘a Christmas picture.” In the cen- 
tre, the Ghost of Christmas Present, seated 
as before, with his torch raised, red fire blaz- 
ing init. At his L., the blindfolded gentle- 
man, in the same position as before, with the 
lady getting away from him On his L. the 
lady with the fan. R. of Christmas Present, 
Mrs. CRATCHET, with the pudding in her 
hands. MaArtTua at her R., with Tiny Tim in 
herarms. Two of the children opposite them, 
looking at the pudding. Tiny Tim speaks, 
when curtain is fairly drawn, ‘‘God bless us 
every one.” ‘*The Christmas Carol” (see 
page 64) is then sung by an invisible chorus, 
and the front curtain falls upon the whole pic- 
ture.] 


You'll find a 
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THE ORATOR. 








[We propose that our young friends study the oratorical 
selections on this page, and decide for themselves the appro- 
priate gestures and emphasis. Read the pieces carefully, that 
you may ascertain the true meaning of the author, and then a 
little reflection and practice will enable you to interpret the 
ideas with propriety. We shall give both prose and poetical 
pieces, and shall endeavor to have them of such a character 
that they shall not only interest our readers, but be in all re- 
spects suitable for declamation. The poetry which follows is 
from Tennyson’s In Memoriam, No. CV., and the title of 
the prose tells its origin. ] 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


ING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going; let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more: 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
TENNYSON. 





COPPERFIELD’S GOLDEN RULES. 


FEEL as if it were not for me to record, even 
though this manuscript is intended for 
no eyes but mine, how hard I worked at that 
tremendous short-hand, @nd all improvement 
appertaining to it, in my sense of responsibili- 
ty to Dora andher aunts. I will only add, to 
what I have already written of my persever- 
ance at this time of my life, and of a patient 
and continuous energy which then began to 
be matured within me, and which I know to 
be the strong part of my character, if it have 
any strength at all, that there, on looking 
back, I find the source of my success. 

I have been very fortunate in worldly mat- 
ters; many men have worked much harder, 
and not succeeded half so well; but I never 
could have done what I have done, without the 
habits of punctuality,order,and diligence, with- 
out the determination to concentrate myself 
on one object at a time, no matter how quick- 
ly its successor should come upon its heels, 
which I then formed. 

The man who reviews his life, as I do mine, 
in going on here, from page to page, had need 
to have been a good man, indeed, if he would 
be spared the sharp consciousness of many 
talents neglected, many opportunities wasted, 
many erratic and perverted feelings constantly 
at war within his breast, and defeating him. I 
do not hold one natural gift, I dare say, that I 
have not abused. My meaning simply is, that 
whatever I have tried to do in life, I have tried 
with all my heart to do well; that whatever I 
have devoted myself to, I have devoted my- 
self to completely; that, in great aims and in 
small, I am always thoroughly in earnest. 

I have never believed it possible that any 
natural or improved ability can claim immu- 
nity from the companionship of the steady, 
plain, hard-working qualities, and hope to gain 
itsend. There is no such thing as such ful- 
filment on this earth. Some happy talent, and 
some fortunate opportunity, may form the two 
sides of the ladder on which some men mount; 
but the rounds of that ladder must be made 
of stuff to stand wear and tear; and there is 
no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and 
sincere earnestness. Never to put one hand 
to anything, on which I could throw my whole 
self, and never to affect depreciation of my 
work, whatever it was, I find, now, to have 
been my golden rules. DICKENS. 
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O you ask what is meant by Pigeon-Hole 
Papers? Just this: We want some place 
in the Magazine where we can chat familiarly 
with our boys and girls, and a little more fully 
than is possible in the crowded Letter-Bag—a 
place where we can answer questions, where 
we can give extracts from very clever letters, 
where our friends can feel that they have a 
department for themselves, in which they can 
communicate with each other and with the 
editor, and where many a little topic, not im- 
portant enough for the dignity of an “ arti- 
cle,” can be explained or discussed. And then 
as to the word ‘‘ pigeon-hole,” look in the 
dictionary, and find that one meaning of the 
word is ‘*a small division or compartment in 
a case for the reception of papers,” and so 
named because of the resemblance to the 
pigeon-holes that we see in the gable ends or 
under the eaves of barns out in the country, 
or in the pigeon-houses. Well, the pigeon- 
holes in our desk fill up with choice little odds 
and ends which we find in letters; and we 
crowd them in, hoping that some day we can 
find space to give them daylight in our pages; 
and now we shall keep this department for 
our boys and girls, and they may feel that 
they have a new and welcome place in the 
Magazine. The little picture at the top of 
the page interprets itself; and let us see what 
can be found. 


Now the first paper we place hand upon is a 
cheerful letter, long and good, which we care- 
fully laid aside some time ago for just this use. 
It is from Minnie C.; and among other pleas- 
ant things, she says, “‘ Although we have lots 
of books and papers, I like yours a little the 
best. Father is very particular about the kind 
of reading we havein the house. He will not 
buy any of the sensational stories, but he likes 
yours because it gives so much useful informa- 
tion along with the stories. We have taken it 
from the first number, and always liked it.” 
We have quite an affection for the pigeon-hole 
that has safely kept for us that pleasant letter, 


and we could print scores of a similar sort. It 
is such letters as this that encourage publishers 
and editors to make each number of the Maga- 
zine as entertaining and instructive as possible. 


SNUGLY stowed away we find a very pretty 
algebraic problem, sent us by Moss Rose, 
which is so satisfactory that we will give it 
and its solution a place here. Let our mathe- 
maticians study it carefully, else they will not 
appreciate all its good points. Moss Rose may 
give it in her own words, 

EXAMPLE IN ALGEBRA. 
a-+*=an irregular verb +a conjunction -+-a 
common noun. 
Transposing and uniting, =a city in Con- 
necticut. 
a+x=had-+for-+ art 
x = had + for + art—a@ 
« = Hartford = Answer. 


Transposing and 
uniting, 


WE judge from the description sent us, that 
the painting in Artist’s possession is 2 picture 
of St. Catharine. She is usually represented 
with the symbol of an inverted sword, or large 
wheel. It may be convenient for Artist, and 
other readers of the Magazine, to know the 
symbols of other saints; such knowledge is 
peculiarly pleasant when looking through 
portfolios, or books of engravings, or painters’ 
studios, and art-stores. Agnes, a lamb at her 
side; Barnabas, a staff in one hand and an 
open book in the other; Cecilia, a harp er 
organ; Elizabeth, St. John and the lamb at 
her feet; James the Greater, a club and saw; 
James the Less, a long mantle, a wand, and 
a lamb at his feet; Luke, sitting at a desk be- 
neath which is an ox’s head; Mark, a lion; 
Stephen, a book and a stone in his hand; 
Matthew, carrying a fuller’s club, or explain- 
ing a book held before. him, &c., &c. The 
study of symbols of all kinds is very interest- 
ing, and we shall refer to the subject again. 





ALWAYS endeavor to quote correctly; and 
we make this suggestion because Sapiens asks 
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in what part of the Bible can be found ‘‘ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb”? This 
is acommon mistake. The expression is used 
by Rev. Laurence Sterne (who died in 1768), 
and in this connection: ‘*‘ but God tempers the 
wind, said Maria, to the shorn lamb. Shorn 
indeed! and to the quick, said I; and wast 
thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, 
I would take thee to it, and shelter thee; thou 
shouldst eat of my own bread, and drink of 
my own cup,” &c., &c. There is another 
phrase familiarly attributed to the Bible: “A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast;” this, 
as an assertion, is true; but the nearest the 
Bible comes to saying it is, ‘‘ A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast, but the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” (Prov. xii. 
10.) It is a great achievement to be able to 
quote accurately, and but few, comparatively, 
do it. Let our readers repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer with some one to look over the verses, 
and see whether every word is in its proper 
place, and no superfluous words added. The 
experiment will surprise many who think they 
can recite it correctly. The story has been 
told often, but it is good, how two Congress- 
men bantered each other on ignorance of the 
Scriptures, and one made a wager that the 
other could not recite the Lord’s Prayer; the 
challenged party immediately began the fa- 
miliar lines, — 
** Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c., 


when he was interrupted with, ‘“‘Give it up. I 
didn’t suppose you could.” It is told, by the 
way, of John Quincy Adams, that he always, 
even in his old age, repeated the stanza be- 
ginning with that line upon retiring for the 
night. He did not think himself too great a 
man, or too old a man, to seek the protection 
of his heavenly Father. We recommend to 
our readers the book entitled Familiar Quota- 
tions, by John Bartlett, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston; it will be found a 
correct authority in quotations. 


SEVERAL correspondents naturally inquire 
in regard to Christmas, its origin, and 
its observance. We cannot reply at length, 
but refer the inquirers to the encyclopedias and 
dictionaries, to their parents, teachers, or min- 
ister. Of the great fact our readers are, or 
should be aware, that the Christmas festival 
is to celebrate the birth of Christ, and, al- 
though the exact date of that birth is not pos- 
itively known, and although certain heathen 
festivities, which, in early times, were cele- 
brated at this time of year, had something to 
do with the establishment of the custom, it is 
certainly proper to commemorate the event. 
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But in these later years the Christmas holi- 
days are more for merry-making than religious 
observances. The angelic message to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will to 


-men,” still bears its holy meaning, and may 


well be the motto of all. 

One of the early Christmas customs was the 
singing of carols which®celebrate the nativity 
of the Saviour; and we have had one com- 
posed, words and music, for this number of 
the Magazine. An old writer, Jeremy Taylor, 
in his ‘Great Exemplar,” says of the angels 
at Bethlehem, ‘‘ As soon as these blessed chor- 
isters had sung their Christmas carol, . 
the angels returned into heaven.” In Para- 
dise Lost (12th book) Milton thus speaks of 
what may be called the first carol : — 

“* His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night ; 
They gladlv thither haste, and by a choir 
Of squadroned angels hear his carol sung.”” 

Let those of our boys and girls who can 
sing and play upon some musical instrument 
learn the carol we print in this number. 


A RIDDLE, sent us by Cyclone, reminds us 
of an ancient ‘* Riddle of the Year,” so called, 
and it is appropriate this month. It ran thus: 
‘“¢ There is a father with twice six sons. These 
sons have thirty daughters apiece, parti-col- 
ored, having one cheek white and the other 
black, who never see each other’s face, nor 
live above twenty-four hours.” This is so 
easily guessed that we will not give the an- 
swer, but leave it to our boys and girls. 


Her: is a little ‘‘ speech” for a five-year-old 
boy, which one of our young friends sends us, 
and the mate to it we will put into a “‘ pigeon- 
hole” till another time. 


You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage; 

It takes three things to make a row, 
For my old uncle told me so: 

A welcome here I give to each, 

And hope you’ll like my little speech. 


If you love me as I love you, 

No knife shall cut our love in two; 

I heard a chap tell cousin so; 

All of his name I doesn’t know; 

But part of it is ‘‘ Mr. Bo,” 

And he lives somewhere ‘‘ down below.” 
We hope you all feel pretty well; 
And that is all I have to tell, 

Till all the other boys are done; 
Then, if you like my mother’s son 
Enough to give a little cheer, 

I’ve something more for you to hear. 
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ANSWERS. 

768. (Bee) (knot over y’s) (in W) (hat) 
(ewe) (C.) — Be not over-wise in what you 
see. 769. North. 770. The darkest hour is 
just before morning. 771. Tan, ace, net. 772. 
The Rose and the Ring. 773. (Sea-bass) (toe) 
(poll) —Sebastopol. 774. Tomato. 775. Shad, 
home, Anna, deal. 776. (A) (50=L) (maid- 
en)— Almaden. 777. BEAVER, MARTEN — I. 
Balm. 2. Ephemera. 3. Administer. 4. Vault. 
5. Ermine. 6. Raccoon. 778. Carp-enter. 
— CARPENTER. 


REBUS. 





DovuBLeE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals each give the name 
of a bird. 
2.1.A bird. 2. Final. 
enfold. 5. A prefix. 


3. Unless. 4. To 
6. A genus of plants. 
SHORT AND SWEET. 





Sans-Pieps. 


4. 1. Curtail an andiron, and leave to per- 
form. 2. To sup, and leave a clamor. 3. A 
part of a door, and leave to squeeze. 4. Parts 
of the body, and leave property. 5. To burn, 
and leave to make.a shrill sound. 6. A por- 
tion, and leave a commercial term. 7. Keen, 
and leave a sailor. 8. Degree, and leave a 
quadruped. g. A weathercock, and leave a 
wagon. 


-PEXLER_ 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


6. 1. The best place for smokers? 2. The 
worst for thieves? 3. The best for coasting? 
4- The best for acrobats? 5. The best for vo- 
calists? 6. The best for bachelors? 7. The 
best for carpenters? 8. The fastest? 9. The 
‘* stickiest”? 10. The safest? |RusTicus. 


SquarRE Worp. 


8. A body of water; a fish; a drink. 
Humpty Dumpty. 
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g-. 1. Silver tea. 2. A race in a bed. 3. 
Those caps. 4. Cold bear, here. 3. Let ‘“‘ Ed” 
fib again. HEDWIG. 


ReEBus. 


Sans-TETEs. 


11. 1. Behead a lord, and leave a flower. 
2. Behead to lodge, and leave a bower. 
3. Behead a brawl, and leave to make sour. 
4. Behead to draw, and leave a shower. 
5. Behead a packer, and leave a tower. 
KeEx ’74. 


MusIcaL REBus. 


LoGoGrIpPnH. 


13- Whole, I am a forest tree; curtail and 
transpose, I am a torch; again transpose, and 
I am part of the hand; curtail and reverse, 
and I am a border; behead and reverse, and 
I ama parent; restore, behead, and transpose, 
and I am a jump; again transpose, and I am 
to utter sounds; again transpose, and I am 
an apology; again transpose, and I am wan; 
behead, and I am a beverage; transpose, and 
Iam a meadow. Rip Swap. 
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REVERSION. 
14. Reverse a desert, and get a kind of fish. 
SPEcs. 


15. REBUS. 


BENING STAR 





, 
ae 


CHARADES. 








TEMREST 
SS 


16. My first is my second, and also my 
whole. My second proved herself my first, 
because she whipped my whole. A gentleman 
remained in my first, during my second, and 
my whole. A student made my second my 
first, and called it my whole. My second is a 
fish, and my first is in my whole. 

EvAN ERIC. 


ENIGMA. 


18. The 11, 17, 3, I, 19, 10, was a distin- 
guished English poet. 

The 15, 6, 2, 9, is a girl’s name. 

The 13, 5, 20, 8, was a celebrated southern 
discoverer. 

The 4, 18, 12, is a vehicle. 

The 16, 14, 7, is an instrument of correction. 

The whole, we couldn’t well do without. 

Davy Jones. 


SquarRE Worn. 


19. A confection; drinks; a part of a ship; 
a name of a plant. Humpty Dumpty. 
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VOURJLE TITERFBAC? 








ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
oF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MOoNEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
Such a quantity of letters! They fill our 
table, our pigeon-holes, our basket, our 
shelves; they fall upon us, around us, over us, 
like the snow-flakes, which, while we are writ- 
ing, chase each other down their airy pathway. 
All shapes, all sizes, and with all kinds of 
superscriptions, all lengths, and on all sub- 
jects ; truly a curious medley. But we look at 
them, and are proud — proud of our boys and 
girls, proud of their letters; and we only wish 


we had room to say all the good things that 


our inclinations prompt. But we shall be 
compelled to make very brief mention of 
them ; just enough to prove to the writers that 
we are glad to hear from them and to speak 
of them. Of one thing be sure; read the 
‘* Pigeon-Hole Papers,” for some of the letters 
will find a place there once in a while. But 
was not that a needless request? As if the 
boys and girls did not read every page of the 
Magazine! We humbly beg their pardon, and 
now we will attack the big pile of letters, and 
see what is in them. 

Pluto's first is A. — Clara’s request is attend- 
ed to.— We shall have to take Telegraph at 
his word about his rebus; try again. — Atlan- 
tic Cable’s sentiments are all right; go ahead 
on the same track, and all will be well. — Ski, 
my dear fellow, how you improve in drawing! 
A geographical or two will be used. — Glad to 
hear from Kino; we like just such letters once 
in a while. — Moss Rose appears in full bloom, 
although it is the “‘ dead of winter ;” her enig- 
ma is A. —Cudjo, of Lowell, has a book 
printed in 1657; who has an older one? — H. 
Gerard, Newburg, N. Y., wants specimens 
of amateur papers. — Humpty Dumpty’s rebus 
might create some feeling among the head 
workers, and therefore—! — Captain Joe’s 





long letter was brim full of good wishes and 
good sense. 

P. Trolyum, care of James Carey, Baltimore, 
Md., has an Adams press for sale, and he 
wants to know, from some one who has tried, 
how the Novelty press works. Why are there 
so many queries about the Novelty? Can 
any of our friends tell whether it is good or 
not? — Phil. A. Delphia, we do not want to 
make trouble in the family; so it would hardly 
be prudent for us to say which is the better re- 
bus of the two, yours or your father’s. Yours 
is excellent, and so is his; but then we suppose 
he is somewhat older than you, and of course 
ought to make a better one; but we do not 
think it is as much better as he is years older! 
There! is not that answer rather diplomatic? 
— We shall try to make a place for Ski’s last. 
— Thanks, friend Marx. 

Geo. Metry’s question must have slipped 
by, or out, or up, or somewhere; what was it? 
—B. Right, and other youths with inquiring 
minds, will find that during the year 1871, 
Oliver Optic will have two stories, and Elijah 
Kellogg two. How does this affect the boys? 
— Sensenderfer sends too many at a time; try 
one, and make it A No. 1—Did you ever! 
Here is a letter in which the writer says that 
he has outgrown the Magazine! We wonder 
how old he is; we are pretty well along in 
years; but should we live to the age of the 
famous Methuselah, we should not be too old 
for the Magazine. Onecan never be too old 
to learn, and there always will be something 
in our pages worth learning. We are glad we 
have had our friend’s good company so long, 
and sincerely regret to say ‘‘ good by.’”? Our 
motto is, Never too old for Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine! What say you, boys and girls? 

All right, Architect. — Horatio’s rebus is 
good. — Shallow Brain is a misnomer (look 
out that word in your dictionaries), judging 
by his head work, — Never indulge in jokes 
upon sacred subjects; perhaps one of our 
young friends will take the hint. — A. L. Ge- 
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bra sends some very creditable specimens of 
head work. — G. Rass is under consideration. 
— Very neatly drawn, friend Lantern Boards; 
we shall try to use it. 

We have just received several enigmas, &c., 
without any answers; no use; answers must in 
all cases accompany head work. — Kino’s re- 
bus is a peculiar one. — Vulcan is A. — Pedler 
improves very much in his writing and draw- 
ing, and this is compensation for his work, 
even if every piece of head work is not printed 
in the Magazine. 

The pictorial charades by Horatio are new, 
and therefore will be favorably squinted at. — 
The Academy Printing Company will please 
accept our thanks for their politeness. — L. E. 
V. is A.— We like the letter sent us by Quartz; 
but it has more than two good p(o)ints.— 
Undine’s is good, but a little too easy for our 
sharp-eyed patrons. 

No need of any apology, friend Schiener. 
In July, 1867, No. 27 of the Magazine, a fine 
portrait of Oliver Optic was given. Your 
suggestion shall be duly considered, and per- 
haps heeded. — Fred will have to wait a lit- 
tle while; but we thank him just the same for 
his favor. — Humpty Dumpty may send his 
list, and we will use it, if possible. Our boys 


must try and bear in mind that we are obliged 


to make very brief notices of letters, because 
our pages are so crowded. He asks how a 
trial of penmanship would suit the subscribers 
to the Magazine? What do you say to it, 
boys and girls? 

O. P. Tic’s Niagara rebus is A. — Sig’s 
opinion is pleasing to us. — Vulcan’s geo- 
graphical is A. — Salt Point is A. His rebuses 
are remarkably well drawn. — Sunshine is al- 
ways acceptable, especially these winter days. 
— Fonda’s head work must have miscarried. — 
Eric’s last not quite up to the mark. — B. Od- 
kins must make his head work a little more 
difficult to guess. — We shall try, Active. 

Hedwig does not wish to be mistaken for 
Arthur Hedwig. Will our friends try and 
avoid similarity of names, and thus prevent 
confusion?— The conundrums by Polonius 
have been good a long time, although we are 
glad that they are original with him. Such 
coincidences are rare. 

All beginners are welcome, and therefore 
P. R. Ice need not hesitate. — Here’s a musical 
fellow. ‘‘Chip has a clarinet, which he is 
desirous of exchanging for something of equal 
value; tenor drum preferred.” He is evident- 
ly bound to make a noise in the world. — We 
very freely give Willie Edmund our opinion 
that it is not proper for a gentleman to “ flirt,” 
using that word in its common acceptation. 
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Sensible men and women, boys and girls, will 
agree with us in this opinion. 

And here is another letter, which tells of an 
old book, called Sylvia Sylvarum, and printed 
for W. Lee (not the W. Lee, of Lee & Shep- 
ard!), in 1658. W.A. is the owner of this 
book. — Dana’s Mineralogy will meet the 
wishes of F. W. B. better than any other 
within our knowledge. It is both pleasant 
and instructive to collect a cabinet of miner- 
als; but it is well to have a good text-book, so 
that correct information may be obtained, else 
the mere possession of the minerals, and fa- 
miliarity with their names, will be of little 
practical use. 

Excelsior sends two large pages filled with 
head work. Truly, he is liberal. Of course 
we cannot use it all, but shall try to appropri- 
ate a portion of it. But it is hardly safe to 
promise too much; and we know our sub- 
scribers and readers want us to print only the 
very best, even if a favorite rebus is some- 
times declined. 

The Rosetta Stone, concerning which S. A. 
W. inquires, is a stone found in 1799, bya 
French officer in an excavation made at Fort 
St. Julien, near Rosetta; hence the name. It 
has an inscription in three different languages 
—the hieroglyphic, the demotic (the written 
characters in common use by the Egyptians), 
and the Greek. It was erected B. C. 195, in 
honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes; and its great 
value is in the fact that the triple inscription 
furnishes the key by which the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics have been, déciphered. A volume 
was published, a few years ago, giving a 
full history of this celebrated stone, with illus- 
trative colored engravings. 

Several correspondents ask for information 
as to terms, premiums, &c. To ali such we 
say, read the cover of the Magazine, and there 
you will find the story told in plain language. 

We have by no means finished our list of 
letters on hand, but must let the remainder be 
until our next issue. We have answered all 
that required immediate attention; and now, 
boys and girls, we close the letter-bag for Jan- 
uary, and promise you a full supply next 
month. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — J. W. M. S., 
133 Chelsea Street, East Boston, Mass. (coins 
and stamps). — E. S. Ray, No. 72 North Ave- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y.— Undine, Box 1397, 
Baltimore, Md. — Willie Bennett, Cassapolis, 
Mich. — Allaway and Clayton, Dover, Del., 
Box 59. — George E. Brown, 154 Charles Street, 
Boston, Mass. — William O. Webber, Charles- 
town, N. H.—F. C. Lee & Co., Stamp Deal- 
ers, Fulton, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








A NEW YEAR'S TALK. 


LIVER OPTIC makes his politest bow 
to his young friends, and wishes a Happy 
New Year to all those who have kept him com- 
pany in months past, and whom he haseasily 
learned to love as members of his family cir- 
cle; and also to those who, for the first time, 
shake his editorial hand, and read his care- 
fully-prepared pages. On this opening of a 
new year, we will all start together, and with 
high hopes and good resolutions, willing 
minds, and stout hearts, try to perform every 
duty faithfully, so that each to-morrow shall 
find us better than to-day. 
We have reverently closed the record of 1870, 
and it cannot be reopened? Whatever of 
good or ill it had, all our thoughts and deeds, 


all our experiences, these are now in the past, 


and cannot be changed. Memory is left to 
us, and as our time was well or foolishly 
spent, will it be pleasant or bitter. Is there 
not, then, this lesson, so to live that no ghosts 
of evil deeds shall haunt us, but rather, that 
our thoughts of the past shall be of good deeds 
donc, of sorrow turnedgto joy, of hearts made 
happier, of people made better, of ourselves 
daily strengthening in love to God and love to 
man? But that such may be our memories, it 
is necessary that we improve each moment as 
it passes; and the beginning of a new year is 
a good time to takea fresh start. Shall we do 
it? Let there be a unanimous ‘‘so say we 
all of us,” and we will bring our sermon to an 
end. 

It is midwinter, and this January number 
will find its way to many a boy whose cheeks 
are rosy with the keen north wind, and whose 
mittens, and long-legged boots, and sled, and 
snow-shovel, tell of drifts, and coasting, and 
snow-balling; it will find its way to manya 
girl, who, in the long winter evening, sits 
by the fire knitting, or sewing, or reading, 
or talking, while the sleet rattles on the win- 
dow-pane, and the great limbs of the trees 
creak as they sway with the strong blast. 
These are the days 





“ When icicles hang by the wall, 
When Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ;’’ 
or when, — 
“* Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight. The whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heavens, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end.” 
And they bring to mind the days of our own 
boyhood, with the good times we had. But 
we did not have our Magazine in those far-off 
days; and how is it possible that we lived 
without it? Now that we are quite an ‘old 
boy,” and should be called undignified if we 
should get upon a sled, and go bumping and 
sliding down hill, we feel as gay as ever; and 
should we, in our walks, come to the top of a 
hill, with a good sled at hand, and a good 
clear track ahead, we should be tempted to do 
as we have done a thousand times, years ago, 
and shoot down the hill like an arrow from a 
bow. Ah, we remember — we do— some torn 
trousers of our boyhood days! Our school- 
house was at the foot of a very long hill; at 
the top was the village meeting-house. In 
winter time the road from the top of the hill 
to the bottom was smooth with ice; and we boys 
passed our spare minutes and hours in chasing 
each other down its slippery sides on our 
swiftly-running sleds. Well, one day we had 
some new clothes; and we were just a lit- 
tle proud, for there were bright buttons and 
pockets — yes, pockets! and what boy ever 
lived who was not proud of real pockets? 
Mother said the new clothes must not be worn 
that afternoon to school, because there was 
danger that they would get torn. But we dis- 
obeyed, and knew that we would take extra 
care. When we reached the meeting-house, 
the temptation was strong to slide down to the 
school-house. Getting carefully upon the sled, 
and gathering up the little coat-tails, so that 
they would not get caught under the runners, 
down hill we started. Fast and faster went 
the tough little sled, and jolly was the shout 
we sent out into the frosty air. But while 
the sled was skimming along like a bird, one 
runner hit a little stone, that stuck its ugly 
nose up through the ice! About that time, a 
bystander could have seen a riderless sled far 
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away down the hill, and a crying boy slowly 
going towards home, with a very sad rent in 
those new trousers. Woe to that stone in the 
ice! and woe to thatnailinthesled! We will 
not describe the interview at home. It was 
affecting, if memory is correct. Boys, take 
warning by this experience. Don’t disobey 
your mothers. Don't slide down hill with 
your new trousers! 

But how do you like the Magazine? Is it 
not as we promised, only a little more so? 
We are proud of it— we are; and we believe 
our boys and girls will like it. Why, bless 
you! how can you help liking it? When you 
have read the opening chapters of Oliver Op- 
tic’s new story, of Elijah Kellogg’s new story, 
of Sophie May’s new story, with their excel- 
lent illustrative pictures; when you have read 
the poetry, the sketches, the dialogue, the 
Pigeon-Hole Papers, the Letter-Bag; when 
you have studied the head work, and tried the 
music; in short, when you have fairly realized 
what this number is, and what it indicates for 
the rest of the year, Oliver Optic and the pub- 
lishers feel that you will be fully satisfied. It 
is not our custom to make profuse promises, 
but rather to do better and do more than we 
promise; and now good by till February. 


—_—_—_.—___ 


[In Oliver Optic’s letter, in the closing number of 1870, he 
described his visit to Cracow, and his trip out to the salt 
mines. In this letter he takes up the thread of his narrative. 
This brief explanation is for the benefit of new subscribers.) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XxX. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: For the ad- 
mission of our party to the salt mines, 

we paid 18.70 florins, which included the fire- 
works necessary to light up the gloomy cav- 
erns below, the services of the gentleman who 
accompanied us, and of four boys who bore 
the lamps and burned the fireworks. At one 
office we received the ticket; at another we 
paid for it; and at the large brick building 
which covers the entrance to the mine, we pre- 
sented itto aclerk. The latter supplied each 
of the party with a coarse brown linen blouse, 
a green woollen cap, and a walking-stick, for 
which ten kreutzers was paid for each person. 
Two of the lamp-boys were nicely dressed; 
the other two were dirty and ragged. Their 
lamps were open pans, with the wick near the 
rim, and were held by chains, so that they could 
be conveniently lowered near the ground, thus 
enabling the stranger to see where he stepped. 
The shaft down which we descended was an 





aperture about ten feet square, lined with thick 
plank. You go down seven easy steps, then, 
on a landing, turn and descend seven more; 
and this operation is repeated till you reach 
the first, or highest story of the mine. It is 
“‘a long pull” even to this point, and about 
ten times as long going up. 

At the foot of the perpendicular descent, the 
guide led us through a square passage in the 
rock to the chapel. We gwess that the dimen- 
sions of the apartment were fifty by thirty. At 
one end, on a stage of salt, was a curved re- 
cess in the wall, in the rear of which was 
carved a life-size crucifix. On each side of it 
was a statue, in the same proportions, of Si- 
gismund, king of Poland, and of St. Cunegan- 
da, the latter the patroness of the mines. It 
is said that the mine was discovered about six 
hundred years ago, by persons searching for 
the wedding ring of this lady. There is anoth- 
er statue and other ornamental work at the 
opposite end of the chapel. Everything is of 
salt, and though the crystals sparkle in the 
light of the lamps, the mass looks black, or, 
at least, a very dark gray. 

From the chapel, with a torch-bearer be- 
tween every two members of the party, we 
followed the guide through the long, gloomy 
passages, hewn out as squarely as the cells of a 
prison, till we came to an immense vault, not 
less than a hundred feet high. It had the ap- 
pearance of the interior of some vast cathe- 
dral. Ata whistle from our guide, one of the 
boys, who had been sent to a proper position, 
lighted a Roman candle to enable us to see the 
proportions of the vast cavern. The idea of 
being in such a place, @#veral hundred feet be- 
low the surface of the earth, was appalling; 
and we could not help thinking how uncom- 
fortable it would be if the thing should ‘‘ cave 
in.” 

Then we went to another similar vault, with 
wooden galleries, far above us, to enable the 
miners to pass from one passage to another. 
Continuing the walk, we went down more 
stairs, and down long inclined planes, till we 
were told that we were seven hundred and fifty 
feet below the surface of the earth. We passed 
several monuments to distinguished men, and 
following a railroad for some miles, came to a 
large opening, on one side of which a banquet 
hall was arranged, with papered walls, fur- 
nished with tables and seats. On the other side 
were some elaborate carvings in the salt rock, 
with the name of the emperor on one of them. 
Another walk brought us to a lake forty-seven 
feet deep, where we embarked in a tidy plat- 
form boat, large enough to seat twenty persons. 
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The boat moved off, propelled by two men 
by the aid of large wires. In the middle of it, 
a boy let off a heavy cannon cracker, which 
resounded over and over again through the 
high vaulted cavern. Thg boat proceeded, 
and passing through a well-turned arch into 
another cavern, landed us on the solid salt 
again. Another long walk brought us to the 
ball-room, which was illuminated for the oc- 
casion. We should say it was eighty feet long 
by forty wide. It had a gallery at one end for 
the musicians, while at the other was a beau- 
tiful transparency, with emblematic figures, 
and instructive mottoes in German. It was no 
small affairs but was at least thirty feet high 
by twenty in width. The floor was of wood. 
The chandeliers were also of wood, gilded, 
with chains and drops of pure salt. Atoneend 
was a statue of Neptune, in salt, and another 
figure we did not recognize. This closed the 
scene, and, worn out with fatigue, we reached 
the light of heaven again. 

We walked not less than five miles in these 
subterranean recesses; but our guide said 
there were eighty miles of galleries and vaults 
in the mines. We find it utterly impossible 


to give an adequate idea of the gloomy place, 
and our space does not permit us to enlarge 
upon ‘‘ourimpressions.” We went away filled 


with wonder and astonishment. 

There is no express train from Cracow to 
Vienna, and we should say that there is a 
junction at every twenty miles of the route. 
The conductor frequently appeared at the win- 
dow of our car, and politely interrogated our 
party — ‘‘NachWien ?” In fact it was ‘‘ Nack 
Wien,” from six in thg morning till eight in 
the evening. 

The train crossed the Danube near Wagram, 
where Napoleon the first was more fortunate 
than his nephew has been, of late, and arrived 
at Vienna. We committed our baggage to 
the care of a porter, with the request that 
he would put us in the way of reaching the 
“ Oesterreichischer Hof Hotel.” We had 
practised our organs of speech on the name 
of this hotel during the last twenty miles in 
the car; still we were both astonished and de- 
lighted to hear the porter repeat it after us, the 
first time trying. We came to the happy con- 
clusion that we were all right; but it is never 
safe to crow till one is fairly out of the woods. 
The man put our luggage on the top of an 
omnibus, whose course lay through the centre 
of the city, and we distinctly heard him charge 
the conductor thereof to set us down at the 
“ Oesterreichischer Hof.” 
quite confidently in the vehicle. 


We seated ourself 
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These omnibuses are different from anything 
we see at home, containing two compartments,. 
one of which is entered from the rear, and the 
other from either side. They seem to be fash- 
ioned after the diligences, because it is diffi- 
cult for the people in Europe to attempt an 
innovation. The forward compartment, in 
which three passengers sit opposite three more, 
is sometimes labelled ‘*‘ smoking coupé; ” but 
this is entirely superfluous, for the gentlemen 
—and some of the ladies — smoke wherever 
they please. We have seen the masculines 
light their cigars at table d’héte, before the 
ladies left, and compartments marked “ Far 
Nichtraucher” are as full of tobacco smoke as 
any others. 

The omnibus started, went into the city, 
through the city, out at the gate on the side, 
and we began to wonder that we did not reach 
the hotel with the jaw-breaking name. We ven- 
tured to suggest to the youthful conductor that 
we intended to spend the night at the ‘‘ Oester- 
rechischer Hof.” He did not seem to know 
where it was, or our jaws had becomeso lame 
by frequently repeating it, that we had lost the 
result of our diligent practice of the word. 
The New Yorker gathered up his jaws, and 
talked to the conductor like a father to a sick 
child. The rascal innocently inquired if it was 
‘“* in der stadt” — by which he meant the old 
city, and not one of the thirty or more suburbs 
outside of the old line, which have been added 
to it. Ina word, the villain had forgotten to 
leave us where we wished to go, and we left 
the omnibus in disgust, bag and baggage. We 
dumped ourselves in the street at nine P. M., 
hailed a carriage, the driver of which did not 
even ask us to repeat the name of the hotel; 
and our jaws were saved from collapse. 

We reached the ‘‘ Hotel Zum Oesterrechis- 
cher Hof” —in plain English, ‘‘ The Austrian 
Court Hotel.” As we had before learned, the 
extent east and west of the city, we were now 
doomed to ascertain how high up it extended. 
We climbed to the fifth story, and were fully 
satisfied on the point. The spire of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen is higher, but as we do not 
aspire to vain heights, we did not go up there; 
and it took us a week to forgive the hotel- 
keeper for forcing upon us this view of the 
upper regions of his house. The diet and the 
service were excellent, and we did forgive him 
in the end, especially after we had met sixteen 
Americans under his lofty roof. 

We shall soon be obliged to invest in a new 
over-coat, for we have been obliged to wear 
ours day and night for weeks together, and 
this in August and September. 

OLIverR OPTIC. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
JESSICA, 
Words and Music written for “‘ Oliver Optic’s Magazine.” 


come withsing-ing, Car-ol-ing; O@r B cee i ing, Car - ol - ing. 
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Breaks the light of Christmasmorning Forth from night, 


1, When brightly dawning, 
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blend - ing, Eve - - ning’s @ ray, With 


When, soft -ly soft - ly blend - ing, ning’s ray, With 


end - ing, Crowns - the 


joy - ful, joy - ful end - ing, Crowns 


3. The poor and weary 
Now are gay; 
With voices cheery 
Bless the day. 
O hear the singing! 
Carols chime— 
With joyful ringing, 
Hail the time 
O come with singing, &e. 


2. We love the story 

Of thy birth, 

Dear Child of glory, 
On the earth. 

Great good news telling, * 
Passed thy life ; 

By kindness quelling 
Angry strife. 

O come with singing, &. 
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